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EDUCATION 


Connecticut 


MRS, MEAD S SCHOOL for Girls. 


Uside,’? Norwalk, Con 
Admits to baiting colleges: gal studies for "eirls who do not 
go tocollege. mrs. M Mean, Pri 











Massachusetts 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 1°00 see reruates 


100 special Scholarships of 
g2each. Located close to the 


Courts. Four hundred students SCHOOL OF LAW 


last year. Opens Oct.2. Address Dean, 8. C. BENNETT, Isaac 
Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOK YOUNG WOMAN 
REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, A.M., D.D., President 


67th year begins Sept.18. Endowed college preparatory ; with 
advanced courses for high school graduates and others not. wish- 
ing full college course Native French and German : music and 
2 . ~ heat, electric lighting, etc. New brick dormitory just 
Gymnasium, tennis, golf extensive grounds. Beaut a af 
ond healt fully located, within 3 miles of Boston Christian 
home Influences. For catalogue and views, address the presi- 
dent, Norton, Mass. 

















New York 


THE MOUNT BEACON MILITARY ACADEMY, 
FISHKILL-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


Situated at base of historic Mount Beacon, on high ground, over- 
looking river ; delightful home atmos —t ; large, well ventilated, 
eunny rooms, *steam heat, electric | ghts, pure water, excellent 
ta 





Phvsical trainiu 


is compulsory, intelligent ; academic instruc- 
tion individual an 


thorough ; discipline firm yet common-sense. 
paration for college, technical and Government schools 
Personal inspection preferred, failing which an illustrated cat- 
alogue will be sent, post-paid, on application to 


COL. VASA E, STOLBRAND, Supt. 
The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
Riverside Drive, - 85th and 86th Streets, New York. 
INDERG ARTES NORMAL DEPARTMENT. 
HICAL CULTURE SCHOO 


109 West 5: ith fitreet. Two years’ course. Geum October 2d. 
Circular sent on application. 











Pennsylvania 


CHESTNUT HILL ACADEMY 


Reese sy Heights, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


boarding and day school for boys, 30 minutes from Broad 
street Station, Philadelphia. Catalogues on application. 
AMES .L. PATTERSON, Head Master. 


Virginia 











RANDOLPH. “MACON ACADEMY ‘oi,bs7 ncon Systm focnted 
northern end Vallev, Va., 80 miles west of Washington, D. U., pre- 
ares for Sollee or university: Brick building equipped at cost of 

Terms moderate. Tenth session opens Rep t. 17, 1901. 


Postal card for x cotalenee, 
CH ELTON, A.M., Principal, Front Royal, Va. 
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ACMNCT 


You Wake 
PG | 
Hungr, 
Tempting little biscuit with a 
slight flavor of salt. 


The thinnest, lightest, flakiest 
wafers you can imagine. 





NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


Andover Theological Seminary 


Ninety-fourth year begins Sept. 18, 1901. Full faculty. Thor- 
ough instruction for college graduates in all branches of theo- 
logical study. Elective System. Large Buildings re- 
cently renovated ; heated by steam Spoagneet, 

For catalogues and information, addres 

PRESIDENT OF THE FACULTY. 
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NO RUBBER 
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Every Pair Warranted 


Ricommendet for their hy ygiente qualities 
by Journals of 


if your dealer does not keep them, send 
25 cents for sample pair to 


OMO MFG. CO., 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN: 
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TRAVEL, HOTELS AND RESORTS 
PAN-AMERICAN, BUFFALO. 





Hotel and private house accommodations secured for visitors. 
All prices. Old established Tourist Agency. Full information 


on application. 
AMERICAN GUIDE & COURIER CO., 
220 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass, 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
BOSTON. 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors 


GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 
LEYLAND LINE "10h tigRroo., 

ly. 1st Cabin, 840, $45 anal ag 
‘ ‘ e: 
Salas, seen onaet Gow ateaneee  Winitedinn’ Set and 


on steamer new ; 
“Philadelphian,” Oct.9th; “ Lancastrian,”’ Oct. 16th; ‘* Devon- 
ian,” Oct, 23d. 


F. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’! Agents, 115 State St., Boston. 














Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases, 
THE BEST GOODS ONLY: 


Eddy Refrigerators, 





WANTED.—Active, educated men. Weekly salary or 
guarantee paid. Give age, experience and references. 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, New York City. 


HOUSE FURNISHING 


The largest and choicest collection of High Grade 
ever offered in the United States for furnishing the home. 
It includes a full line of 





Our Standard for the 
past quarter century. 
Crockery, China and Glass, Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, 
Cedar and Camphor Wood Trunks, 
Pantry, Bath, Hall, Cellar and Stable Furniture, 
Silver-plated Ware, Baskets, Cream Freezers, 
Hammocks, Nursery and Sick-Room Appliances. 


_. Goods carefully packed and delivered free at station within 100 
—_ of New York, Orders by mail receive prompt and careful 
attention, 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 W. 42d St. and 135 W. 4ist St., 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York. 
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READY OCTOBER Ist. 


Life’s Gibson 
Calendar for 1902. 








A HANDSOME GIFT OR SOUVENIR. 


PRICE, $2.00. 


The popularity of the Gibson Calendar for 1901 has encouraged 
the publishers to make the new issue larger and handsomer than its 


predecessor. 


It is a distinguished and artistic product of the best 


to be had in drawing, reproduction, and printing, It is unequalled 
as a gift or souvenir. ' 


The Most Artistic of the Pictorial Calendars. 


Thirteen large cards, 124¢ x 1544, each having. besides the usual 
monthly calendar, a large Gibson picture in black and white, and 
remark sketches in sepia, held together by heavy cord, and hand- 


somely boxed. 


To be had ef all Booksellers, Stationers and Art- 


Dealers, or sent Post-free by 


LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


19 West Thirty-first Street, 


NEW YORK CITY. 
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READING NOTICES 


ADRIENNA MILAR, 1205 Fairmount Auenue, Philadel- 
Phia, Pa., writes : 

Ihad AN ERUPTION on my forehead for several years, 
and tried doctors and medicines until I was discouraged. 
At last Tread of Jayne's Alterative, the Blood Purifier, and 
after taking a few bottles, 1am happy to say MY FACE IS 
ENTIRELY CURED.—Adv. 








AN IDEAL LIGHT FOR STUDENTS. 


Students and others who are obliged to do a great deal of 
reading and studying at night cannot be too careful to pro- 
vide a good light and p‘enty of it.. ‘* The Miller Ideal’ Stu- 
dent lamp, which is advertised on another page of this is- 
sue, seems to fill the bill. It burns ordinary kerosene oil 
and has a new device for jregulating the wick which will be 
found of great utility. These lamps are sold by all the lead- 
ing dealers or will be carefully boxed and shipped by the 
manufacturers to any address. 


For CHILDREN’S COLDS the best remedy is 
JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT.—Adv., 


MODERN EDUCATION FOR GIRLS, 
‘6 Women for Homes.,’’ 


Prominent among the girls’ schools which have originated 
most advanced educational ideas and theories of the times— 
stands Lasel] Seminary, cf Auburndale, Mass. 

Favored in location, being very near Boston, and amid 
historical surroundings of the greatest interest, Lasell has 
finer natural advantages than almost any like college in 
this country. : 

Its policy has ever been an active, progressive one. An 
instance of this is domestic science, in its many branches— 
which was an assured success at Lasell before other institu- 
tions were ready to acknowledge either its worth or feasi- 


bility. 
The pregtion! value of this study, andof physical culture 


—another branch which is in a far more advanced stage at 
Lasell than elsewhere—cannot be overestimated. Under 
expert direction, boating, swimming and skating combine 
with a perfectly appointed gymnasium to give the daily 
physical exercise that element of variety and pleasant en- 
joyment from which arise its greatest benefits. 

Aside from their broad, progressive educational policy 
Lasell is particularly the place for the young woman leaving ~ 
home, by reason of the refining influences and the nome- 
like care which constantly surround the student from 
the moment she enters. 

For thorough physical, mental and moral. training and 
discipline of the most advanced type, Lasell stands un- 


surpassed, 
It is fully described in its catalogue, which is sent on 
application. 
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Trade-Mark.) 

Silk, Satin, Sateen and Silkoline covered, 
these comfortables show a wide range of 
attractive designs and colorings. 

The wool filled comfortables are espe- 
cially desirable and are more popular than 
ever. They are light in weight, give a 
great deal of warmth and are without odor. 

WOOL FILLED. 


SILKOLINE COVERED, silk border, $4.00, $4.50. 
SILK COVERED, $10, $12.50, $14, $17.50, $20. 


DOWN FILLED. 
SATEEN COVERED, $4.50, $5.00, $6.00, $7.50, $9. 
SILK COVERED, $12.00. $15.00, $17.50, $20. 


We also have a splendid line of California and 
Eastern Blankets, Bed Spreads and Quilts of every 
description. 

Mail orders will have prompt attention. 
James McCutcheon & Co., 
14 West 23d St., New York. 








FP DELICIOUS IN 
Corree TEA & CHOCOLATE 








CONDENSED MILK 


PEN" BABIES "AS20552" 


Borden's Condensed Milk @o.- N.Y. 
— 




















A$ 5° BARGAIN 
Jardiniere Stands. 
This beautifully designed and honestly constructed 


4, PEDESTAL JARDINIERE STAND 


with handsomely carved claw feet, finished in golden’ 
oak or mahogarty, will be sent by 
freight, prepaid, to any address 


for 
FIVE DOLLARS. 


Buy one as good at any store, and it 
will cost you $10.00. 

The top and base are of quartered- 
sawed oak, the size of each being 12 
inches by 12 inches. The stand is 40 
inches high, and will hold its own in any 
home, no matter how luxuriously fur- 
nished. 

We manufacture these stands in our 
own complete factory, and sell direct to 
the consumer. You save the profit which 
usually goes to the middlemen. 

Five Dollars is the cost to you 

delivered at your station. 

If it is not more than satisfactory, send 
it back at our expense, and we will re- 
fund your money. 

We do this without argument, the fact 
that you are dissatisfied being sufficient. 

If you wish to know more before 
ordering, write for our booklet. 
Re‘erence.—Chemung Canal Bank, 
Elmira, N. Y. 
Marie Antoinette Table Co 
1150 Vanderbilt Bidg., N. ¥. City 





US F CRANE’S LEDGER PAPER, 
WITH THE FAMOUS WATER MARKS. 
Crane Bros., Paper Makers, westfield, Mass, 


SAMPLE BOOK FREE. 


For the EARLY FALL TRADE. 
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We are opening full lines of Dress 
Fabrics adapted for Autumn wear. 
Mothers fitting out daughters for school 
can receive the newest styles at an early 
date by sending to us for samples and 
prices. 


We are headquarters for everything in 


DRY GOODS AND FURNISHINGS. 
POPULAR PRICES. 


The TAYLOR-WOOLFENDEN CO., 


Woodward Ave. and State St., 


Try Shopping by Mail. DETROIT, MICH. 
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Survey of the World 


The train which bore 
the body of the dead 
President from Buf- 
falo to Washington was met at every 
station by the tolling of bells and by the 
grief of gathered multitudes. To the 
little band of mourners that traveled 
with the dead this demonstration must 
have been peculiarly affecting. Tuesday 
night the body rested in the White 
House, which had been the scene of the 
living man’s triumphs, and on Wednes- 
day it lay in state in the rotunda of the 
Capitol. It is unfortunate that a law 


The Burial of the 
President 


exists forbidding the draping of national 


buildings in honor of any death; as a re- 
sult the Capitol presented a cold, bare 
look to the eye. The organ by the sim- 
ple catafalque, the chairs set in rows be- 
neath the high dome, the variegated cos- 
tumes of those present at the services,— 
all, in fact, was something more than 
simple, it was barely decent. Yet the 
company of men and women gathered 
there was one of great dignity,—there 
was the new President, the members of 
the Cabinet, the diplomatic bodies and 
representatives of the army and navy; 
there was Mr. Cleveland and Mr. J. Pier- 
pont Morgan and many others whose 
names are connected with the country’s 
prosperity during the past few years. At 
about 10:30 the sound of bugles in the 
distance announced the coming of the 
funeral procession. As before, the coffin 
was borne by soldiers and sailors and 
placed on the catafalque, while all those 
present stood with bowed heads. After 
the singing of a hymn the Rev. Dr. H. 
R. Naylor, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, led in prayer, and then Bishop 
Andrews, of Ohio, delivered the short 
address. Both the prayer and the ad- 


dress were appropriate and dignified, 
but, owing to the many echoes of the 
high vaulted chamber, were lost to most 
of the listeners. The reverberations of 
the speaker’s voice recalled to mind the 
sound of antiphonal singing in some of 
the stone cathedrals of Europe. After 
the services the doors were thrown open 
to the multitude, and, as at Buffalo, a 
long line of waiting mourners filed in 
slow procession by the bier. Once only, 
when the doors were first opened, there 
was a disagreeable rush and confusion 
which, for a while, amounted almost to a 
panic. The reserves of police and sol- 
diers were not large enough to stay the 
excitement until a number of persons 
were hurt in the crush. At 6:30 in the 
evening the doors were closed, causing 
some loudly expressed indignation in the 
disappointed crowds outside. Later the 
body was carried to the train which was 
to bear it to Canton. Thursday there 
was gathered in Canton such a multitude 
as had never before thronged its streets. 
Nothing marred the solemnity of this 
last day. At the First Methodist Church 
there were prayers and a brief address, 
together with singing. The President’s 
own pew was draped in black and left 
vacant, a striking memento in the 
crowded room of the life that had passed 
away. From the church the long pro- 
cession, including soldiers of the G. A. R. 
with whom McKinley had fought side 
by side and soldiers he had commanded 
as President of the nation, filed to the 
cemetery, where the body was laid to 
rest in the vault. Here Bishop Joyce, 
of Minneapolis, read the burial service 
of the Methodist Church, slowly but in a 
voice that could be distinctly heard. At 
the end Colonel Bingham made a sign 
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and instantly from eight bugles there 
rang out the soldier’s last call—* taps.” 
As the concluding notes of the buglers 
died away many were in tears, for the 
end had come at length. Captain Biddle, 
of Company C of the Fourteenth Infan- 
try, who commands the watch, stepped 
to a line of five soldiers, who had stood 
throughout the ceremony at present arms 
with complete rigidity. Two of the sol- 
diers passed quickly into the vault, one 
taking his place at the head of the coffin, 
the other at the foot ; the remaining three 
took their station at the entrance. The 
lookers-on now moved away. The flow- 
ers that lay on the bier and strewed the 
ground were notably beautiful. Nearly 
every country and every potentate of the 
world was represented by some offering. 


nd 


It is impossible to read the 
story of universal mourning 
observed on last Thursday 
without a feeling of exaltation akin to 
the effect of a great tragic drama. 
Everywhere in this country business was 
suspended throughout the day. To one 
who walked through lower Broadway 
and Wall Street amid the silence of that 
day there was something inexpressibly 
solemn in the sight of the drooping flags 
and the black emblems of mourning on 
every building. Different in character 
but equally impressive was the spectacle 
in many of the residence streets of the 
East side, where, by way of striking con- 
trast, that line of Shakespeare’s ran con- 
tinually through the mind: “ And none 
so poor to do him reverence!” Many 
of the railroads had given orders that 
for ten minutes every wheel on_ their 
lines should stop; and in New York, at 
exactly 3:30 in the afternoon, all the cars 
on the elevated and surface roads stood 
still for a period. Conductors and mo- 
tormen bared their heads and the pas- 
sengers waited in silence.. Here and 
there a band was heard playing one of 
the President’s favorite hymns, and 
often the people would join in singing. 
Even the carts and drays for the most 
part halted while the cars stood motion- 
less. For five minutes also the entire 
telegraphic system of the country was 
silenced. During that time not a sounder 
in the land could be heard ticking, and 
even the ocean cables rested. Every- 


A Day of 
Mourning 
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where there were memorial services, in 
cathedral and wooden chapel. In the for- 
eign capitals similar services were held. 
Notable among these was the memorial 
service held in Westminster Abbey at 
the command of King Edward. Here 
the Lord Steward of the Household (the 
Earl of Pembroke) represented the 
King, and next to him sat Mr. Choate, 
the United States Ambassador, with 
other members of the Legation. Later 
in the day services were conducted in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, where, it is said, 
6,000 people congregated. King Ed- 
ward has ordered court-mourning for a 
week, a mark of respect hitherto re- 
served for the rulers of royal blood. In 
his telegram to Ambassador Choate he 
said : 


“Please convey to Mrs. McKinley my best 
thanks for her kind message. The Queen and 
I feel most deeply for her in the hour of her 
great affliction, and pray that God may give her 
strength to bear her heavy cross. Our thoughts 
will to-day be especially with the American Na- 
tion when its distinguished President is laid to 
rest. “ Epwarpb, R.” 


Among the most thoughtful speeches 
made on the occasion was that of Mr. 
Cleveland to the students at Princeton. 
He said, in part: 


“First in my thoughts are the lessons to be 
learned from the career of William McKinley 
by the young men who make up the student 
body of this university. These lessons are not 
obscure or difficult. They teach the value of 
study and mental training, but they teach more 
impressively that the road to usefulness and to 
the only success worth having will be missed 
or lost except it is sought and kept by the light 
of those qualities of the heart which it is some- 
times supposed may be safely neglected and 
subordinated in university surroundings. This 
is a great mistake. Study, and study hard, but 
never let the thought enter your mind that 
study alone, or the greatest possible accumula- 
tion of learning alone, will lead you to the 
hights of usefulness and success. 

“The man who is universally mourned to- 
day achieved the highest distinction which this 
great country can confer on any man, and he 
lived a useful life. He was not deficient in 
education, but with all you will hear of his 
grand career and his services to his country 
and his fellow citizens, you will not hear that 
the high plane he reached, or what he accom- 
plished, was due entirely to his education. You 
will instead constantly hear as accounting for 
his great success that he was obedient and af- 
fectionate as a son, patriotic and faithful as a 
soldier, honest and upright as a citizen, tender 
and devoted as a husband, and truthful, gener- 


“ous, unselfish, moral and clean in every rela- 


tion of life. He never thought of those things 
as tog weak for his manliness. 





SURVEY OF 


_““Make no mistake; here was a most dis- 
tinguished man, a great man, a useful man, 
who became distinguished, great and useful be- 
cause he had and retained unimpaired qualities 
of heart which I fear university students some- 
times feel like keeping in the background or 
abandoning. There is a most serious lesson 
for all of us in the tragedy of the President’s 
death. The shock of it is so great that it is 
hard at this time to read the lesson calmly.” 


Bod 


The country has a 
proper concern in 
the provision made 
for the comfortable support of Mrs. Mc- 
Kinley during the remainder of her life. 
While she has no children to be provided 
for, she is a suffering invalid requiring 
somewhat costly attention, and the peo- 
ple would be glad to have her made their 
ward. The story that Mr. McKinley’s 
life was insured for over $300,000 is an 
error. He was insured for a total of 
$67,000, of which $50,000 was in the 
New York Life Insurance Company, 
whose President, John A. McCall, was a 
special friend of Mr. McKinley. It will 
be remembered that during his incum- 
bency as Governor of Ohio Mr. McKin- 
ley was financially embarrassed and lost 
nearly all his modest property. Con- 
gress, following precedent, will doubt- 
less give Mrs. McKinley a pension of 
$5,000 a year, which with the income 
from the insurance money and from 
Mr. McKinley’s estate, will, it is said, 
assure her an income of perhaps $13,000 
a year. Her health is very precarious. 
She is liable to attacks in which she loses 
consciousness. It has been hastily imag- 
ined by some that she has been kept 
much under the influence of opiates, but 
Dr. Rixey, who will remain for some lit- 
tle time longer in care of her, declares 
that this is not the case. While she now 
bears up fairly well and is taken out to 
drive, her medical attendants feel that 
her condition is precarious and that she 
is still in danger of succumbing to the 
strain upon her. 


President McKinley’s 
Estate 


It did not take long for a spe- 
cial grand jury to find an in- 


Trial of 


Czolgosz 5 : 
. dictment against Leon F. 


Czolgosz for the murder of President 
McKinley, altho the evidence was pre- 
sented to them with all due formality by 
more than a dozen surgeons and wit- 
nesses. Meanwhile, as Czolgosz had 
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taken no steps to secure counsel, the Bar 
Association of Erie County had taken 
measures to secure counsel, and had 
asked two ex-Justices of the Supreme 
Court of the State, Lorain L. Lewis and 
Robert C. Titus, to undertake the un- 
welcome task. They unwillingly and 
from a sense of professional duty con- 
sented. After the indictment had been 
found Czolgosz was brought before the 
court, presided over by Judge Emery, 
informed that he was indicted, and 
asked again and again if he desired a 
lawyer. He refused to answer and 
Judge Emery assigned to his defense the 
two lawyers selected by the Bar Associa- 
tion, and he was returned to the prison 
to be called on to plead after consultation 
with his lawyers. As Judge Titus was 
absent at first it was not till last Satur- 
day that the two counsel were able to see 
Czolgosz; but while he was willing to 
talk freely with his guard, he refused to 
say a word to the counsel, or to the phy- 
sician who accompanied them to report 
whether the defense of insanity would 
stand. The trial began on Monday 
morning before Justice Truman C. 
White. Admission to the court room 
was by ticket. There was no special de- 
lay in securing a jury. The prisoner 
pleaded guilty, but that makes no differ- 
ence, as, under New York law, a plea of 
guilty is not accepted in capital cases, but 
the actual guilt must be proved. The 
trial was not sensational, the surgeons 
and soldiers and other witnesses made 
the case so clear that little cross-exami- 
nation was had, and the defense sug- 
gested, of insanity, was so evidently per- 
functory and not believed by the counsel 
that it was not necessary to have a long 
trial before securing the verdict of guilty. 
It was the special desire of all concerned, 
in so evident a case of murder, to avoid 
the scandal that might come if lawyers 
seeking notoriety should undertake the 


defense. 
& 


President Roosevelt began 
his administration by making 
it clear that it is to be a pro- 
longation and development of the policy 
of his predecessor. He urged all the 
members of the Cabinet to retain their 
portfolios, and it is believed they will all 
do so, unless Secretary Long should de- 
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cide to retire in a few months. Just be- 
fore leaving Buffalo he gathered the 
members of the Cabinet who were there 
and some other personal friends and out- 
lined his views, favoring reciprocity and 
opposing commercial wars; favoring the 
abolition of tariffs where protection is 
no longer needed ; the extension of direct 
commercial lines with American and Pa- 
cific ports; the building of the isthmian 
canal, and the completion of a cable to 
Hawaii and the Philippines; the use of 
arbitration in all disputes with foreign 
nations, and the maintenance of a pure 
civil service. On his return from Can- 
ton to Washington President Roosevelt 
occupied the White House for public 
business, but slept at his brother-in-law, 
Commander Cowles’s house until Mrs. 
McKinley’s private possessions should 
be removed. Mrs. Roosevelt and their 
six children are not expected till some 
time this week. This will make the 
largest family that has ever occupied the 
White House. President Roosevelt 
takes no pains to protect himself from 
assassination. He walks alone, undis- 


tinguishable from any other citizen, be- 


tween the White House and his brother- 
in-law’s, or to and from church, or rides 
away on horseback with General Wood 
for exercise. Thomas Jefferson could 
not be much more democratic, altho Mr. 
Roosevelt has not yet been seen hitching 
his riding horse to the Capitol fence. 
Every one predicts for him a popular 
and successful administration. 


as 


Owing to the funeral of 
President McKinley the 
Schley court of inquiry sat 
only two days last week, Friday and 
Saturday. Nothing more than a pre- 
liminary skirmish has as yet resulted. So 
far Rear-Admiral Schley seems to have 
the advantage, for Judge Advocate 
Lemly has failed to bring to light any 
startling revelations reflecting on his 
conduct or competency. The court has 
practically disposed of one of the points 
in the precept under which the Admiral 
is tried. It is the eighth paragraph, in 
which the question of Schley’s with- 
drawing the Flying Squadron from the 
entrance to Santiago harbor to a distance 
at sea and the blockade of that harbor 
when he first sighted the “ Colon.” 
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This paragraph rested on the charge 
made by Rear-Admiral Sampson in the 
Century Magazine that Schley’s block- 
ade “can hardly be described as a close 
one of the sort desired and expected by 
both the Navy Department and myself.” 
Rear-Admiral Higginson, Captain Har- 
ber and Commander Schroeder, tho 
for the most part disagreeing in their 
testimony, seem to have disproved this 
assertion, and it would appear that the 
blockade was sufficiently close in shore 
to prevent the Spanish ships from get- 
ting out of the harbor unnoticed. The 
court has not taken up the specific points 
in order, but in a more or less haphazard 
manner. Thus the movements of the 
Flying Squadron off Cienfuegos have 
not yet been very fully gone into, but 
Schley’s alleged slow progress toward 
Santiago has been discussed at consider- 
able length. It has been established that 
Schley could have gone faster, but that 
he moderated the speed of the whole 
fleet to the slowest vessels. The ques- 
tion remains, therefore, whether Schley 
could not have abandoned these vessels 
and gone on faster. Little has been said 
about the “ Brooklyn’s” loop and the 
other points, nor has the Hodgson con- 
troversy been touched upon at all. Ad- 
miral Sampson left the Charleston Navy 
Yard last week to visit his daughter in 
Fort Hamilton, N. Y. Whether he will 
go on to Washington is not known yet. 
The new member of the court, Rear- 
Admiral Rantsey, has proved acceptable 
to Rear-Admiral Schley. 


& 


The steel strike declared by 
the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion has utterly collapsed, 
and yet Mr. Shaffer has presented to 
the public no statement of the terms of 
the surrender. It is understood, how- 
ever, that hereafter wage scales will not 
expire annually, and come up for annual 
renewal, but may be abrogated by either 
party in ninety days’ notice. President 
Shaffer was obliged to meet the repre- 
sentatives of the various unions sepa- 
rately and had a boisterous greeting. 
The losses of the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation are very great. It carried 9,000 
of its 14,000 members into the strike, 
and has lost recognition on 2,500 of 
them. Mr. Shaffer’s demand, on mak- 
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ing the strike, was that all the mills 
should be made union. Not one has been 
made union, while of those formerly 
union but now made non-union there are 
six in the American Tin Plate Company, 
five in the American Sheet Steel Com- 
pany, one in the National Steel Com- 
pany, besides fifteen mills formerly and 
still non-union but organized, in which 
the organizations have been abandoned. 
The strike was begun with no idea of the 
resources of the men. They did not have 
enough money in their treasury to pay 
their 8,000 strikers as much as four dol- 
lars a week for a fortnight. The loss 
to the public by the strike it is impos- 
sible to compute, but it has been reck- 
oned as amounting to $25,000,000. 
About 70,000 men have been idle for 
two months and a half, which amounts 
to about $10,000,000. The companies of 
the Steel Corporation have lost gross 
earnings of $15,000,000 (not net after 
wages, etc., are paid), but much of this 
will be made up, as many orders will 
hold good. Losses have to be counted 
over and over again, to the companies’ 
receipts, to the workmen’s wages, to the 
merchants’ trade, and to the transporta- 
tion and other companies. The chief 
suffering has fallen, not on the men who 
went on strike and were receiving high 
wages, but on the 60,000 other workmen 
who were thereby thrown out of em- 
ployment and who have been compelled 
to go heavily into debt. A chief loss of 
the Amalgamated Association has been 
in prestige and in the discredit it has 
suffered with the public on account of its 
bungling management of its strike. It 
will have much less power to dictate 
terms, as it has lost so many of the mills 
where it was organized. At the same 
time the Steel Corporation did not at- 
tempt to crush the Association, but al- 
lowed it to continue in all the mills 
which it had been able to control. Pub- 
lic sympathy was sacrificed by exorbi- 
tant demands at first to control mills 
which were not theirs, and then by the 
breaking of contracts. The Amalga- 
mated Association’s organ, the Journal, 
says editorially that the result is a bitter 
disappointment and is due to the fact 
that the Association had to fight against 
overwhelming odds, public opinion, the 
daily press, the desertion of prominent 
labor leaders, and the withdrawal of 
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credit by the merchants. It also com- 
plains of the treachery of ex-members 
who had become strike-breakers and 
tempted and seduced their former asso- 
ciates by promises of permanent em- 
ployment, and who taught green hands. 
One of the points gained by the opera- 
tors is the recognized right to have a 
certain number of apprentices. There 
had been late cases in which a strike was 
threatened if a manager put his own son 
into a mill to learn the work. The Jour- 
nal declares that the Amalgamated As- 
sociation will have to be reconstructed 
along many lines to meet the opposition 
of so mighty a power as the United 
States Steel Corporation. 


a 


The nomination of President 
Seth Low, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, for Mayor of Greater 
New York, was assured by the agree- 
ment last week of 68 of the 72 conferees 
of the various organizations opposed to 
Tammany. The desire had been ex- 
pressed that a Democrat should be se- 
lected, but as one name after another was 
eliminated that of Seth Low remained 
the one which found the most support- 
ers among the eighteen organizations in 
conference. Mr. Low was twice Mayor 
of Brooklyn, and was defeated for Mayor 
of New York when the Republican ma- 
chine put up Mr. Tracy as the regular 
candidate, and thus elected the present 
Tammany Mayor Van Wyck. Whom 
the Democrats will now nominate against 
Mr. Low is not yet made clear, possibly 
Mr. Coler, who was willing to take the 
anti-Tammany nomination. The remain- 
ing candidates to oppose Tammany are 
not selected, but it looks as if Justice 
Jerome, who has been so active in break- 
ing up unlawful resorts, might be made 
District-Attorney and Oscar Straus 
President of the Aldermen.—The sud- 
den death of E. A. Webster, Collector of 
Internal Revenue for South Carolina, 
who has long been the Republican leader 
in the State, will put a possibly undesired 
necessity on President Roosevelt to in- 
tervene in the politics of South Carolina. 
Senator McLaurin’s influence will be ex- 
pected in building up a white administra- 
tion support, while the wing that has not 
been ashamed of its negro supporters 
will demand to be recognized in the ap- 
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pointment of Mr. Webster’s successor.— 
A convention of the fragments of parties 
outside the ranks of the two great par- 
ties has been held the past week in Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and 450 members at- 
tended, mainly from Missouri, but with 
scattered members from all over the 
country, representing Middle of the 
Roaders, Fusion Populists and other sim- 
ilar organizations. The name selected 
for the new departure was Allied Party. 
They favor public ownership of fran- 
chises, free silver, election of all officers 
by popular vote, a representative of labor 
in the Cabinet, postal savings banks, sin- 
gle tax, abolition of trusts, the initiative 
and referendum. 
& 


Lord Kitchener’s manifesto 
declared that the war was to 
be considered at an end on 
September 15th, but three days after 
that date he was compelled to announce 
that the Boers on. September 17th had 
ambushed three companiegypf 
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were, kaifled; “5 Officers and 25 men 
wotynsed, and 5 officers and 150 men 
were made prisoners. Major Gough 
himself escaped during the night and re- 
ported that the enemy numbered 1,000 
men under the command of General 
Botha. Again on September 20th Lord 
Kitchener reported another reverse. 
The Boers this time captured a company 
of mounted infantry with two guns at 
Viakfontein. Only’ one officer was 
killed. This time again the Boers in 
superior force ambushed and surrounded 
the British. Lord Kitchener is making 
an investigation and has sent columns of 
troops in pursuit of the Boers. The 
English in London are asking why the 
British forces are constantly suffering 
ambush, whereas the Boers rarely do. 
On September 3d the War Office in 
London received the following dispatch 
from Kitchener: 
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“ Kritzinger, while endeavoring to force a 
passage of the Orange River near Herschell at 
1 o’clock Friday morning, rushed the camp of 
a party of Lovat’s scouts. He failed to cross 
the river, but the scouts lost heavily. 
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“ Lieut.-Col. the Hon. Andrew Murray and 
Capt. Murray, his adjutant, were killed. Deeply 
regret the loss of Col. Murray, who throughout 
the war had led Lovat’s Scouts with great 
gallantry. 

“Under cover of darkness the Boers man- 
aged to carry off a gun. They were promptly 
followed up, and the gun was recovered ina 
smart engagement, in which Kritzinger lost 
two killed and twenty taken prisoners.” 

To add to the gloom occasioned by 
these new reverses the English are de- 
ploring the loss of a new torpedo boat, 
the “ Cobra,” which went down with 67 
lives. Since the loss of the “ Viper” the 
“Cobra” was the fastest vessel in the 
world and the only ship of the turbine 
class in the British navy. She ran 
ashore on the rocks off Lincolnshire just 
before she was put in commission. The 
losses of the Boers as reported in a tele- 
gram from Lord Kitchener, dated Pre- 
toria, September 17th, are not so en- 
couraging under the circumstances as 
they might be. Since September 9th he 
reports that 47 Boers have been killed, 7 


‘wounded and 371 taken prisoners. 
sT bsinuos 37 - P 
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On September 18th 
-siioqess1) Winchester was the 
6) colaiiaticy scene of festivities 
osaryeof the ideath of King Alfred the 
Great. The city, which boasts of being 
the ancient capital of the realm, was 
decked out in holiday garb and all busi- 
ness was stopped. On this day a lecture 
on the life of the King was delivered by 
Frederic Harrison, and Sir Henry Irv- 
ing read from Tennyson’s “ Becket.” 
During his address the Mayor of Win- 
chester alluded to the death of President 
McKinley, and Sir Henry Irving said of 
him that he was “ at once the avatar and 
emblem of noble purpose, high thought 
and patriotism,” and declared that “ his 
memory shall remain green forever in 
the hearts of the loyal and expansive 
race of all English-speaking people.” 
The principal ceremony, however, was 
two days later, when the colossal statue 
of Alfred by Hamo Thornycroft was 
unveiled. Lord Rosebery was the orator 
of the occasion. He spoke of Alfred as 
the pioneer of English greatness and as 
a type of the best qualities of the Anglo- 
Saxon character. In conclusion Lord 
Rosebery alluded with enthusiasm to all 
that the immortal King had done for the 
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English people and for the sister nation 
over the seas,—two separate peoples 
who were in the moments of great sor- 
row made one by centuries of associa- 
tion. While the spectators were singing 
“God Save the King” the lofty statue 
was unveiled, representing the old Saxon 
King with shield in one hand and with 
the other hand raised aloft and holding 
a reversed sword as an emblem of the 
Christian faith, The Mayor of Win- 
chester then entertained a number of the 
distinguished guests at a luncheon in the 
Guildhall, and in the afternoon there was 
a special service in the cathedral, in 
which the choirs of Chichester, Salisbury 
and Winchester took part. The day was 
ended with illuminations and other 
gayeties. 
o 

In his recent an- 

nual report, the 

Superior Pro- 
curator of the Holy Synod, Pobiedo- 
nostseff, the influential protagonist of a 
radical nativism in Church and State, 
expresses his regret that the orthodox 
Church, “the only real protectress and 
teacher of saving Christian faith,” has 
failed to achieve the success that he had 
hoped, especially in Finland and among 
the sects. His report is at least a partial 
confession of the failure of his propa- 
ganda, and this fact has induced other 
prominent men in Russia to advocate a 
different policy in the handling of reli- 
gious problems. Probably the most 
noteworthy exponent of a new policy is 
Count Katusow, not a Liberal, but him- 
self, a Conservative, and a Pan-Slavist, 
who in a series of articles in the St. Pe- 
tersburg Wedomosti, claims that it is 
imperatively necessary now to effect a 
reunion of the old Rasol and the evan- 
gelical sects of Russia with the State 
Church, because only by the united ef- 
forts of these elements will it be possible 
to counteract the growing influence of 
modern materialism and succeed in the 
religious and moral regeneration of the 
Russian people. The Count is remark- 
ably candid in confessing that the clergy 
of the Russian orthodox Church has not 
yet been able to accomplish these ends. 
Count Katusow does not in so many 
words acknowledge that these very sects 
are in possession of those moral and re- 
ligious forces which the orthodox clergy 
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does not have, but the proposal to effect 
a modus vivendi between the hosts 
whose antagonism is two centuries old 
is a virtual confession of this fact. It is 
interesting in this connection to note 
that the radical policy of the Superior 
Procurator is losing adherents in the 
aristocratic circles of Russia, and that 
the “ Directing Senate” in St. Peters- 
burg has recently enacted measures that 
indicate a more liberal policy in the treat- 
ment of the non-orthodox element. An 
even more radical change has been 
practically decided upon for the higher 
educational institutions of Russia, those 
immediately affected being the secondary 
schools, both the classical and the scien- 
tific. A special commission appointed by 
the Government has proposed a thor- 
ough revision of the courses in these in- 
stitutions, suggesting the removal of both 
the classical tongues as a sine qua non in 
the courses leading up to the universities. 
All these schools are to have a seven- 
year course, in which Latin is retained 
in the upper four classes, while Greek is 
entirely eliminated. 
a 

On September 18th Presi- 
dent Loubet, with M. Wat’ 
deck-Rousseau, the Pre- 
mier, and M. Delcassé, the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, put out to sea from 
Dunkirk in the yacht “ Cassini” to meet 
the Czar’s “ Standart.” When the two 
yachts had come together they proceeded 
to review France’s naval fleet, and on 
reaching the French lines the Russian 
vessels dressed ship and President Lou- 
bet boarded the “ Standart.” It is ru- 
mored by the malicious that owing to 
the heavy sea both the President and 
Czar were uncomfortable throughout the 
review from seasickness. On landing 
they went to the Chamber of Commerce, 
where luncheon was served. In reply to 
President Loubet’s toast the Czar said, 
standing : 

“The Empress and I experience especial 
pleasure in returning to France, where we are 
in the midst of a friendly allied nation, and we 
are deeply touched by the very spontaneous 
welcome extended to us. It is with great satis- 
faction that I have just had the opportunity of 
admiring your splendid northern squadron, and 
I thank you most sincerely, Mr. President, for 
having afforded me a striking spectacle on my 
arrival in French waters I drink prosperity 
to the French fleet, which fraternized with 
mine in the waters of the Far East, to yours 
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Mr. President, and to that of the whole of 
France.” 


‘ 


The phrase “allied nation” was noted 
as of some political significance. It is 
remarked that five years ago, when the 
Czar visited France, it was “ friends,” 
whereas now it is “allies.” Again at 
Compiégne the Czar acted in the friend- 
liest manner. In the afternoon of the 
day, while at Compiégne, he and the 
Czarina drove out into the park in a vic- 
toria with no escort save a few detectives 
on bicycles, who kept at a discreet dis- 
tance. Provision had, however, been 
made that no one should approach the 
royal party. The outer circuit of the 
park was patrolled by cuirassiers, while 
soldiers were stationed within the pali- 
sade. Detectives, moreover, were con- 
cealed in the woods. In order to test 
these safeguards five detectives were or- 
dered on the preceding evening to at- 
tempt to enter the park by stealth. In 
every case they were captured at once. 
The royal party visited the castle at 
Pierrefonds, and in the evening showed 
themselves at the theater, where they 
were heartily applauded. On September 
21st the Czar, Czarina and President 


Loubet reviewed 140,000 troops on the 


Plain of Betheny. The march lasted 
from 10:45 a.m. to 1:10 p.m., and the 
whole spectacle was imposing in the ex- 
treme. The infantry passed by, 150 files 
deep, with fixed bayonets. But the most 
remarkable sight was the final charge of 
20,000 cavalry. They were at first lined 
up, twenty deep, on the further side of 
the field opposite the imperial dais. At 
a signal they thundered across the plain 
at full gallop, with banners flying and 
swords waving, until within fifty yards 
of the dais. Then at the trumpet call to 
halt the lines were suddenly reined in. 
The Czar stood up to watch the charge 
and was evidently much impressed by 
the sight. The military display has in- 
deed been the chief feature of the Czar’s 
welcome, and is evidently intended to 
show the strength of France to all the 
world. After the review the party drove 
to Betheny, where they sat together at 
luncheon. In response to a toast the 
Czar again spoke of the ties binding 
France and Russia together. Before 
leaving he requested M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau to contribute on his behalf 
100,000 francs to the charities of Paris, 


‘wishes. 
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and made other smaller donations of a 
like sort. His last words to President 
Loubet were: “ We hope we shall come 
to France again soon;”’ and as the train 
moved out both the Czar and Czarina 
stood at the window of their private car 
bowing and saluting. From Pagay-sur- 
Moselle the Czar sent the following mes- 
sage to President Loubet: 


“ Accept our sincere gratitude, and be good 
enough to interpret it to all those who with 
touching cordiality have taken part in the fes- 
tivities of which we have been the object. It 
is to the French nation, so much loved and 
appreciated by Russia, that we address our 
sincere thanks, accompanied by our warmest 
“* NICHOLAS.” 


a 


September 17th Queen 
Wilhelmina, accom- 
panied by the Prince 
Consort, performed in person the cere- 
mony of opening the States-General. 
The speech from the throne made the 
usual allusions to the state of peace with 
foreign nations and then turned to do- 
mestic affairs. Her Majesty said that in 
general the conditions of the country 
were satisfactory, but admitted that 
there was a manifest deterioration in cer- 
tain moral and material conditions such 
as to demand legislative attention. For 
one thing a law was needed enforcing a 
more strict observance of the Sabbath. 
Public gambling and drinking required 
measures which would restrict their 
growth without in any way infringing 
individual liberty. The speech further 
stated that a bill would be introduced to 
provide for direct representation of agri- 
culture in the Government. Unfair com- 
petition and adulteration of food must 
be combated, and the Consular system 
must be regulated more to the advan- 
tage of agricultural interests. In order 
to carry out these measures of reform 
the resources of the Government must be 
enlarged, and to this end there should 
be a revision of the Tariff. In touching 
on army matters the Queen said the in- 
troduction of quick-firing artillery was 
now urgent and thought that some sacri- 
fices to this end were desirable. In con- 
clusion she dwelt on the moral mission 
of Holland toward the native races in 
the colonies and on the necessity of safe- 
guarding the native Christians and of 
protecting the laborers. 
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HE public sorrow for the death of 
President McKinley is too fresh 
for any critical estimate of his 

life-work. It is specially hard for those 
who have been associated with him, in 
however humble a way, in the great af- 
fairs which gave him reputation and 
honor, to speak of him without the bias 
that can never be absent when that en- 
gaging personality rises before the mind. 
He fell at the post of duty, in the ma- 
turity of his fame, after he had become 
the central influence in the progress of 
the world. He died at the age of fifty- 
eight, and twenty-five years measures the 
full period of his conspicuous connection 
with the Government of the United 
States. These are the years with which 


the historian has to do, for to them be- 
longs the eminence, the applause, and 
the coronation of his career. 

But that twenty-five years cannot be 
understood, cannot be fitly interpreted, 


unless we look into the humble surround- 
ings of his birth; into the unselfish am- 
bition of his father and mother for the 
education of their children; the dedica- 
tion of his boyhood to the law of Christ, 
followed by a life-long loyalty to the 
faith of the gospel; the love of country 
which took him from his books to the 
field of battle, and made him a veteran 
in the Union army before the age of 
twenty; the decade of obscure conflict 
which prepared him for admission to the 
bar, and the hand to hand struggle of the 
young lawyer for a foothold in his pro- 
fession and for the recognition of his 
fellowmen. These beyond question are 
the years which made William McKinley 
great. His election to the House of 
Representatives in 1876 only multiplied 
his opportunities and enlarged the arena 
of his activities, for it puts men to a test 
so severe that only the fittest can survive. 
For fourteen years William McKinley, 


entering that body at the age of thirty-. 


three, kept rising from one degree of 
distinction to another, until he became 
the leader of the Fifty-first Congress and 
gave his namie to an act of legislation of 


such far-reaching beneficence that the 
repeal of it four years later made his 
election as President of the United States 
certain. 

His success in the House, apart from 
his unique personal endowments, is due 
to the fact that he selected the subjects 
to which his interest was to be devoted 
and gave an almost undivided attention 
to them. He has often been heard to 
say in later years that he took this course 
upon the advice of the late John Sher- 
man. Mr. Sherman counseled him that, 
since no member of the House could 
hope to be active in all the details of its 
business, he should put aside the ques- 
tions which are temporary and casual 
and take up the study of those problems 
of practical economy which relate to the 
monetary and industrial system of the 
country. There was an immense wis- 
dom in all this, and his appointment to 
succeed Garfield on the Ways and Means 
Committee gave him the exact position 
from which he afterward governed, by 
the force of his superior knowledge, the 
proceedings of Congress in these matters. 
It is one of the traditions of the House 
that he seldom spoke, and that when he 
took the floor upon his chosen theme, 
even in the earlier years of his service, 
he was without a rival in accuracy of 
information, diligence of preparation and 
skill in argument. The House of Rep- 
resentatives is at once the best and the 
worst audience in the world—the best 
for the man who has something to say 
and knows how to say it, and the worst 
for the man who is simply making a 
speech. That McKinley never failed to 
command its attention, even when he 
dealt with the most bewildering mass 
of statistics, is a sufficient eulogy of his 
powers as an orator to those who know 
what the House of Representatives is. 

In the Fifty-first Congress he aspired 
to become the Speaker of the House. 
The territory which would have been 
naturally friendly to him was so divided 
among other candidates having a sup- 
port more or less local that Mr. Reed 
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easily defeated them all, entering upon 
that historic Speakership which reformed 
the rules of the House and made it re- 
sponsive to the will of the majority of 
its members. To show how blindly even 
far-sighted men grope through the maze 
of things it is only necessary to reflect 
that if the defeat which greatly disap- 
pointed McKinley at the time had been 
turned into victory other hands would 
have written the legislation of 1890 and 
quite another story in the politics of our 
times might have been told. Mr. Reed, 
finding the venerable William D. Kelly 
grown infirm with years, displaced him 
from the Chairmanship of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, appointed McKin- 
ley as his successor, and made him the 
floor leader of the House. Many shook 
their heads and said that the new leader 
would fail in that versatility of re- 
resources essential to such a position. 
They said that he had made great 
speeches on the tariff, but was lacking 
in the talents of a debater. This was an 


altogether unnecessary anxiety, for the 
new leader at once proved himself to be 
as gifted in debate as he was patient in 
temper, considerate in judgment and 


amiable in manners. He not only gave 
the House the best there was in him, but 
he had the art of getting out of others 
the best there was in them. When an 
important debate came on his policy was 
to put forward the expert controversial- 
ists of his party, often giving new and 
untried men a chance to win their spurs, 
and many times reserving only a few 
minutes for himself to close. Into those 
few minutes he contrived to put the 
strong points of the party position, as 
well as the fire and energy of his own 
convictions; and tho he had to take 
the floor oftener than any other member 
of the House he never failed to unite, 
inspire and give a perfect guidance to 
that tumultuous popular assembly. The 
range of topics which he discussed cov- 
ered the whole field of legislation, and 
the utterances which he left in the 
Record would fill a volume with inter- 
esting and instructive discourse. The 
House of Representatives, not always 
patient even under wise leadership, had 
found a master who not only shared with 
the great Speaker its profound respect, 
but had captured its heart and gained 
a permanent place in its affections. 
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From the day President Harrison 
signed the McKinley law the Chairman 
of the committee which framed it had 
only to abide his time till the highest 
honor which his country could give 
should come to him. He had connected 
himself with a victorious idea; he had so 
effectively entered into partnership with 
the national prosperity that afterward, in 
the midst of their shriveled and scattered 
fortunes, the American people, pushing 
aside the ambitions of famous and hon- 
ored statesmen, snuffing out the influ- 
ence of managing politicians usually 
counted invincible, made their way to the 
standard of McKinley and gave him a 
commission as the representative and 
champion of all. 

His administration of the office of 
Governor of Ohio, tho not without high 
distinction, added little to his prestige 
and still less to his equipment for the 
office of President. Like Blaine and 
Garfield, he owed his preparation for 
leadership to that great tribunal of the 
people in which public policies must al- 
ways take shape, and where the deeper 
aspirations of the national life find their 
first and their best expression. 

The time has not come to measure the 
size of President McKinley in the midst 
of the strange events of the past four 
years. Enough is already known, how- 
ever, at least by those who had access to 
his counsel chamber, to warrant his 
countrymen in looking upon him as the 
one dominant force in directing the mys- 
terious tides that have carried the Repub- 
lic into a new epoch and made the Amer- 
ican flag in a higher sense than ever 
before the servant of civilization. He 
alone among the public men of the coun- 
try comprehended all that was involved 
in the war with Spain. He listened un- 
moved to the impatience of party lead- 
ers and to the tumult of the people. The 
only argument against the war heard in 
either House of Congress was that it 
would disturb business. The Speaker 
of the House, to whose inflexible 
strength in that crisis of our affairs the 
President acknowledged no small in- 
debtedness, put into the language of 
quaint New England wisdom _ the 
thought that was uppermost in conserva- 
tive minds. “Our people,” he said, 
“ought to be given at least a chance, 
after-four years of poverty, to earn a 
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dollar and a half.” The President was 
not without sympathy with that view, 
for he had expected to make the restora- 
tion of prosperous industrial conditions 
the chief feature of his administration, 
that the shadows of want and misery 
might be lifted from the homes of the 
American people. 

But the President looked into the fu- 
ture with a foresight so deep that to 
those who remember the words which 
he sometimes spoke as he paced the floor, 
often far into the night, bearing the 
burden of his responsibility alone, it 
seems in the light of events almost like 
an inspired vision. He was not troubled 
about the effect of the war on business; 
he did not worry about our ability to 
defeat Spain on land and on sea; he was 
concerned with ominous conditions lying 
beyond the smoke of battle and the noise 
of victory; he perceived that if we dis- 
lodged Spain from the colonial posses- 
sions which she had governed for cen- 
turies, we were bound before God and 
mankind that no harm should come to 
civilization from any act of ours. He 
measured the difficulty of the problems. 
He knew the limitations and constraints 
which arise from our institutions and 
the traditions of our history. He heard 
in advance the chorus of fanaticism, cant 
and hypocrisy which would pursue any 
coherent and practicable steps toward 
the administration of the affairs of dis- 
tant and backward populations, long ac- 
customed both to anarchy and despotism. 
He even anticipated the zeal of that 
boisterous party leadership which, hav- 
ing nullified the guarantees of equal right 
at home, has come forward to be the 
guardian of civil liberty on the other 
side of the world. All these things were 
in his mind and upon his heart for 
months before the outbreak of the war, 
while he labored, hoping against hope, 
that the influence of his great office, put 
into the scale for the world’s peace, 
might save his countrymen from the 
sacrifices and national perils through 
which they had been called to pass. 

When the hour of trial came the Pres- 
ident seemed almost like a new man. He 
became in a real sense the Commander- 
in-Chief. He personally ordered the 
movements of our forces on land and 
sea. He determined to make quick 
work of the bloody business, and when 
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the protocol for peace was signed by the 
French Ambassador, acting in the place 
of Spain, the President, better than any- 
body else, understood that the most mo- 
mentous work of the Government, in- 
stead of being done, had not even yet 
begun. He turned to his fellow citizens 
and asked the privilege, once enjoyed 
by Abraham Lincoln, of standing by their 
side, overhearing what they had to say, 
gaining strength from their faith and 
their courage. He knew the American 
people through and through. With him 
it was a maxim that what they think at 
their own firesides and about their family 
altars is at least as likely to be right as the 
eloquence of the orators or the learning 
of the schools. He knew how to deal 
with the people, and long before he died 
the lowly and the eminent alike had 
grown accustomed to the gracious dig- 
nity and courtesy which will long be as- 
sociated with the right hand of the fel- 
lowship which he enjoyed with the 
American people. He knew how to per- 
suade men. He sympathized with their 
burdens, felt the pressure that was upon 
them, saw always their best side, and 
among all the millions who stand this 
day by. his grave, there is not one who 
does not feel the sorrow of a personal 
loss. 

His place in history is secure. It did 
not need the awful tragedy at Buffalo 
to give him rank among the great ones 
of the earth; yet there can be no doubt 
that the circumstances under which he 
fell have already drawn the people close 
together in a recognition of the fact that 
in executing a policy far above the level 
of partisan strife an American Presi- 
dent ought to have the counsel and co- 
operation of all parties. Not only is the 
life-work of President McKinley brought 
thus more perfectly within the views of 
men, but in the simple, rugged story of 
his life and in the serene beauty of his 
last hours on earth millions of men and 
women in all generations will learn the 
working philosophy of useful living and 
will gain at least a glimpse into the 
things which are not seen. 

We live in a world compassed about 
by inscrutable mysteries. To multitudes 
it has become a chaos, without order or 
coherence, without government or moral 
significance. Out of such a chaos the 
miserable hand which killed the Presi 
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dent was stretched forth. New strength 
has already entered into human society, 
into all its institutions and all its hopes 
for the future, while through our tears 
we have seen this chosen and accepted 
leader of the people calmly enter the 
Valley of the Shadow, holding by the 
hand the woman he had cherished with 
such knightly gallantry, devoutly 
speaking the language of the Master, 
unconsciously paraphrased to express 
the perfect unity of his home life, “ His 
way, not ours, be done.” Such a scene 
as that enriches the history of the world. 
For a long time there has gone out 
toward President McKinley, from the 
hearts of the American people, a feeling 
differing from the common sentiments 
that surround such a station—not grati- 
tude exactly, but as some one has ex- 
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pressed it, a sort of thankfulness. From 
this time on there is about his name the 
suggestion of a crown. The lad who, to 
earn money to finish his education, 
climbed the fences and walked across 
the fields to build the fire in the country 
schoolhouse, where he was keeping a 
district school, has become an everlasting 
example for the instruction of American 
youth. The soldier of the Union army 
who won promotion for gallantry upon 
the field has become a permanent ideal 
of American patriotism. The Chief 
Magistrate who in his last public utter- 
ance ended by reverently invoking “ the 
blessing of God upon all the powers and 
peoples of the earth,” has passed through 
martyrdom into the upper air, where 
fame has faded into immortal glory. 
Fort Donpceg, Iowa, 


McKinley 


By His Eminence James Cardinal Gibbons 


ARCHBISHOP OF BALTIMORE 


the annals of crime it is difficult to 


N 
| find an instance of murder so atro- 
cious, so wanton and meaningless as 


the assassination of Mr. McKinley. 
Some reason or pretext has been usually 
assigned for the sudden taking away of 
earthly rulers. Baltassar, the impious 
King of Chaldea, spent his last night in 
reveling and drunkenness and profanity. 
He was suddenly struck dead by the 
hand of the Lord. 

How different was the life of our Chief 
Magistrate. No court in Europe or in 
the civilized world was more conspicuous 
for moral rectitude and purity, or more 
free from the breath of scandal than the 
official home of President McKinley. He 
would have adorned any court in Chris- 
tendom by his civic virtues. 

Brutus plunged his daggér into the 
heart of Czsar because of his overween- 
ing ambition. Whatever may have been 
the errors of judgment on the part of 
our late President (and who is free from 
them),,no man can honestly charge him 
with tyranny or official corruption. 

The Redeemer of mankind was be- 
trayed by the universal symbol of love. 
If I may reverently make the compari- 
son, the President was betrayed by the 


universal emblem of friendship. Christ 
said to Judas, “ Friend, betrayest thou 
the Son of Man with a kiss?” The 
President could have said to his slayer, 
“ Betrayest thou the head of the nation 
with a grasp of the hand?” He was 
struck down surrounded by a host of his 
fellow citizens, every one of whom would 
have gladly risked his life in defense of 
his beloved chieftain. 5 

Few Presidents were better equipped 
than Mr. McKinley for the exalted posi- 
tion which he filled. When a mere youth 
he entered the Union army as a private 
soldier during the Civil War, and was 
promoted for gallant service on the field 
of battle to the rank of Major. He 
served his country for about fourteen 
years in the halls of Congress, and to- 
ward the close of his term he became one 
of the most conspicuous figures in that 
body. He afterward served his State as 
Governor. 

As President he was thoroughly con- 
versant with the duties of his office, and 
could enter into its most minute details. 
His characteristic virtues were courtesy 
and politeness, patience and forbearance, 
and masterful self-control. under very 
trying circumstances. When unable to 
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grant a favor he had the rare and happy 
talent to disappoint the applicant without 
offending him. 

The domestic virtues of Mr. McKin- 
ley were worthy of all praise. He was a 
model husband. Amid the pressing and 
engrossing duties of his official life he 
would from time to time snatch a few 
moments to devote to the invalid and 
loving partner of his joys and sorrows. 
Oh! what a change has come over this 
afflicted woman! Yesterday she was the 
first lady of the land. To-day she is a 
disconsolate widow. Let us beseech Him 
who comforted the widow of Nain that 
He console this lady in her hour of deso- 
lation. 

It is a sad reflection that some fanatic 
or miscreant has it in his power to take 
the life of the head of the nation, and 
to throw the whole country into mourn- 
ing. It was no doubt this thought that 
inspired some writers within the last few 
days to advise that the President should 
henceforth abstain from public recep- 
tions and handshaking, and that greater 
protection should be given to his person. 

You might have him surrounded with 
cohorts, defended with bayonets, and 


have him followed by argus-eyed detect- 
ives, and yet he will not be secure from 


the stroke of the assassin. Are not the 
crowned heads of Europe usually at- 
tended by military forces, and yet how 
many of them have perished at the hand 
of some criminal. No, let the President 
continue to move among his people and 
take them by the hand. The strongest 
shield of our Chief Magistrate is the love 
and devotion of his fellow citizens. The 
most effective way to stop such crimes is 
to inspire the rising generation with 
greater reverence for the constituted au- 
thorities, and a greater horror for any 
insult or injury to their. persons. All 
seditious language should be suppressed. 
Incendiary speech is too often an incen- 
tive to criminal acts on the part of many 
to whom the transition from words to 
deeds is easy. Above all, let it be under- 
stood once for all that the Government 
of the United States is determined at all 
hazards to crush the serpent of anarchy 
whenever it lifts its venomous head. 

We have prayed for the President’s 
life. But it did not please God to grant 
our petition. Let no one infer from this 
that our prayers were in vain. No fervent 
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prayer ascending to the throne of heaven 
remains unanswered. Let no one say 
what a lady remarked to me on the occa- 
sion of President Garfield’sdeath. “Ihave 
prayed,” she said, “for the President’s 
life. My family have prayed for him, 
our congregation prayed for him, the city 
prayed for him, the State prayed for him, 
the Nation prayed for him, and yet he 
died. What, then, is the use of prayer?” 
God answers our petitions either directly 
or indirectly. If he does not grant us 
what we ask, he gives us something equiv- 
alent or better. If he has not saved 
the life of the President, he preserves 
the life of the nation, which is of more 
importance than the life of an individual. 
He has infused into the hearts of the 
American people a greater reverence for 
the head of the nation, and a greater 
abhorrence of assassination. He has in- 
tensified and energized our love of coun- 
try and our devotion to our political in- 
stitutions. What a beautiful spectacle to 
behold prayers ascending from tens of 
thousands of temples throughout the 
land to the Throne of Mercy! Is not 
this universal uplifting of minds and 
hearts to God a sublime profession of 
our faith and trust in him? Is not this 
national appeal to heaven a. most elo- 
quent recognition of God’s superintend- 
ing Providence over us? And such ear- 
nest and united prayers will not fail to 
draw down upon us the blessings of the 
Almighty. 

The President is dead. Long live the 
President! What a striking proof of the 
stability of our Government. One which 
is proof against revolution. One person 
succeeds another and this succession 
might go on indefinitely. How different 
in other countries—assassination leads 
to revolution and revolution to the death 
of the Government. William McKinley 
has passed away, honored and mourned 
by the nation. Theodore Roosevelt suc- 
ceeds to the title, the honors and the re- 
sponsibilities of the Presidential office. 
Let his fellow citizens rally around him. 
Let them uphold and sustain him in bear- 
ing the formidable burden suddenly 
thrust upon him. May he be equal to 
the emergency and fulfil his duties witk 
credit to himself, and may his adminis- 
tration redound to the peace and pros- 
perity of the American people. 


BaLtimore, Mp. 





William McKinley 


By George Alexander Kohut 


HERE Garfield slumbers and where Lincoln sleeps, 
Renowned in patriot story, 
Another chieftain dreams his peaceful dream, 
His dream of deathless glory. 


There, shrined among the universal brave, 
Whose sacred dust we treasure, 

The Lord of Hosts crowns him with martyr palm, 
And fame in fadeless measure. 


His has become a rare, illustrious name, 


To shine, till time is hoary, 


With Garfield’s and with Lincoln’s unforgot, 


For this Republic’s glory. 


New York City. 


Theodore 


Roosevelt 


By Avery D. Andrews 


{Avery D Andrews has been a close personal friend of President Roosevelt ever since they were both police 
commissioners of New York City together. When President Roosevelt was Governor of New York he appointed 
Mr. Andrews his chief of staff with rank of Brigadier-General. General Andrews is now vice-president and genera! 


counsel of the National Asphalt Company.—Epiror. ] 


JT HEODORE ROOSEVELT assumes 
the duties of President with a com- 
pleteness of preparation equaled 

by few and surpassed by none of his dis- 
tinguished predecessors. The variety and 
importance of his public services during 
the last twenty years are generally 
known, but many do not know or appre- 
ciate the full effect and importance of his 
exhaustive study of our political history, 
of which he is a complete master. Grad- 
uating from Harvard University in 1880, 
he was almost immediately elected to the 
Assembly, representing one of the New 
York City districts. He served three 
terms in the Legislature, at one time lead- 
ing the minority, and, when his party was 
in the majority, serving as Chairman of 
the Committee upon Cities. In 1884 he 
was chairman of the New York State 
delegation to the Republican National 
Convention in Chicago, which nominated 
Blaine and Logan. In 1886 he was a 
candidate for Mayor of the City of New 
York, his opponents being ex-Mayor 


Hewitt, who was elected, and Henry 
George. In 1889 he was appointed by 
President Harrison a member of the 
Board of United States Civil Service 
Commissioners in Washington, a position 
which he filled with marked industry and 
ability until the spring of 1895. 

His next service was as President of 
the Board of Police Commissioners of 
New York City under Mayor Strong, 
from 1895 to 1897; then for nearly one 
year, as Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
during the time when preparations were 
most active for the war with Spain. His 
brilliant services as Lieutenant-Colonel 
and Colonel of the First U. S. Volunteer 
Cavalry,commonly known as the “Rough 
Riders,” are known to every child in the 
land. Returning as one of the few popu- 
lar heroes of the war, he was nominated 
and elected Governor of the State of New 
York. He earnestly desired and was ful- 
ly entitled to a renomination, but yielded 
finally to the demands of his party and 
accepted the nomination of Vice-Presi- 
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dent of the United States on the ticket 
headed by William McKinley. He was 
most active during the campaign, and 
while Mr. McKinley made but few pub- 
lic utterances other than his letter of ac- 
ceptance, Colonel Roosevelt was recog- 
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nized as the official mouthpiece of the 
Republican party during the campaign, 
and as such contributed vastly to the suc- 
cessful result. After a service of but a 
few months as Vice-President the deed 
of an assassin has called him to the high- 
est position within the gift of 
the people. 

This brief review of his po- 
litical career gives, however, 
but an inadequate impression 
of his complete preparation 
for the duties to which he has 
now been called. During his 
active life since graduation 
he has been a constant and de- 
vofed student of our political 
history and economy, and pos- 
sesses a mastery of these sub- 
jects: equaled by few men of 
his or any. other time. The 
progress of his studies has 
been indicated from time to 
time by occasional publica- 
tions, such as ‘‘ The American 
Ideals,’ ‘The  Strenuous 
Life,” and other works. His 
intimate knowledge of the de- 
velopment of our country to 
the westward and his un- 
bounding faith in the sturdi- 
ness of character and strength 
of purpose of the early 
pioneers who crossed the Al- 
leghanies is shown in a series 
entitled “The Winning of the 
West,” which, altho incom- 
plete, now comprises four 
large volumes. It_is easy to 
understand, after reading 
“The Winning of the West,” 
why Theodore Roosevelt has 
such a strong grasp upon the 
affections and loyalty of the 
people of the West. Among 
other works having less bear- 
ing upon his political career, 
and yet indicating an intense 
interest in public affairs, are 
the “ Naval War of 1812,” 
“ Historic New York,” “ Life 
of Benton,” and “ Oliver 
Cromwell.” 

In a large and true sense 
Theodore Roosevelt is typical 
of the country over which he 
presides. Young, strong pro- 
gressive and ambitious, yet 
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steadied by a wide experience in public 
life and a conservatism which has 
grown as responsibilities have increased, 
he looks forward with confidence to 
the future, fully believing in all that 
is best in the American character to 
aid and support him in his work. He 
knows the weak as well as the strong 
epochs in our national career, and 
will profit to the utmost thereby. He 
represents no faction, and is bound by 
no ties or promises, except only his oath 
of office and his pledge to the whole peo- 
ple “to continue, absolutely without va- 
riation, the policy of President McKinley 
for the peace, prosperity and honor of 
our beloved country.” 

A promise from Theodore Roosevelt 
means more than a promise from many. 
It means all that it says or implies, and 
a little more. His constant endeavor is to 
live up to the standards which he has set, 
and then do a little better. But he does 
not place his ideals beyond the limits of 
human endeavor, as indicated by scrupu- 
lous honesty of thought and action and 
an abhorrence of all sham ard pretense. 

My first acquaintance with Colonel 
Roosevelt was in May, 1895, when he be- 


came president of the Board of Police 
Commissioners of New York City. I 
had been appointed a member of the 
Board in February of that year, and as 
soon as I heard that the position of Po- 
lice Commissioner had been tendered to 
him, wrote immediately urging his ac- 


ceptance. He was then a member of the 
Board of United States Civil Service 
Commissioners in Washington. His re- 
ply was prompt and characteristic: 


“ T need not say how heartily I agree in your 
view that the members of the Board should be 
united, and that the affairs of the Department 
should be administered so/e/y with a view to the 
interests of the public. I am, as I always have 
been and expect to remain, a stanch Repub- 
lican, but that has not interfered with me, as 
Civil Service Commissioner, working in abso- 


lute harmony with such Democratic colleagues’ 


as ex-Governor Thompson of South Carolina, 
and the present President of the Commission, 
Mr. Proctor. an ex-Confederate soldier from 
Kentucky. We never had a difference on any 
question of principle or policy, and I am very 
sure, my dear sir, that you and I will be able 
to make the same record.” 


We soon found that we were in hearty 
accord in all important matters before us, 
and for two years worked in complete 
harmony as between ourselves, but not 
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always in harmony with others who had 
different ends in view. The Police 
Board consisted of four members, all of 
whom were required by law to concur 
upon certain important matters, while on 
all other matters three out of four must 
concur. As an executive instrument a 
board thus organized was most cumber- 
some and unsatisfactory. Deadlocks fre- 
quently prevented any action, either good 
or bad, while delays and postponements 
inevitably and constantly occurred when 
prompt action was necessary. Such con- 
ditions were most exasperating to a man 
like Colonel Roosevelt, whose sole pur- 
pose was to improve the efficiency of the 
police, and who often saw his earnest ef- 
forts in that direction delayed and even 
frustrated through sinister influences 
which were as unexpected and unwar- 
ranted as they were entirely beyond our 
control. It was soon found that one of 
the Commissioners appointed by Mayor 
Strong was entirely out of sympathy 
with the administration, and after re- 
peated requests to resign declined to do 
so and devoted the remainder of his term 
of office to deliberate efforts to harass, 
annoy and defeat the administration of 
which he remained a part. 

Such duplicity and treachery stirred 
Colonel Roosevelt to the utmost. The 
sensational press, and that part of the 
public which always needs and desires a 
corrupt police, endeavored to make cap- 
ital out of the differences in the Board of 
Police and pictured Colonel Roosevelt as 
domineering and arrogant in manner, 
with whom conferences and harmonious 
action were impossible. 

It was as President of the Police Board 
that Colonel Roosevelt was first widely 
known throughout the whole country, 
and some impressions which were created 
at that time, growing out of the peculiar 
and exasperating conditions which ex- 
isted in the Board, may still linger in the 
minds of those who have not followed 
with care his previous and subsequent ca- - 
reer. I have, therefore, referred to the 
matter somewhat at length in order to 
set forth accurately his real character and 
temperament during that rather trying 
period. As a man of strong convictions 
and high purposes he held tenaciously 
to certain cardinal principles which he 
insisted should be applied at all times in 
the management of the police, such as 
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that appointments and promotions should 
be on merit and record alone; that elec- 
tions should be honest and conducted in 
perfect order; that all members of the 
force should be held to a strict perform- 
ance of duty, and to scrupulous honesty 
and truthfulness; of severe punishment 
for lapses from duty and quick and gen- 
erous rewards for service of unusual 
merit; of a firm and unyielding hand 
upon the criminal and disorderly classes ; 
of a complete separation of the police ad- 
ministration from partisanship based 
upon race, religion or politics; and in 
general, an honest and thorough per- 
formance of the work intrusted by law 
to the police force of the city, accompa- 
nied at all times by a hearty sympathy 
with those who were striving to assist us 
in the work. 

A departure, by subterfuge or other- 
wise, from the general policy as here laid 
down met with the most stubborn re- 
sistance; but along these lines he was 
always ready to listen to the views of 
others, and more than willing to accept 
their plans and methods for carrying on 
the work. No man could have been more 
generous of the opinions of others, nor 


more ready to accept their suggestions 


and assistance. To any one honestly 
striving to accomplish the end which he 
sought, in any private or public work, no 
one could have been a more agreeable or 
valuable associate ; but to one striving to 
thwart such a work no one could have 
been a more vigorous or resourceful foe. 
He reluctantly left the Police Board to 
become Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
before the complete fulfilment of his 
plans; but the work which he started was 
carried on by others to an ultimate and 
complete success, in spite of all opposi- 
tion and delay. 

Theodore Roosevelt has always pos- 
sessed a keen insight into human charac- 
ter, and an accurate judgment in the se- 
lection of his advisers and associates. He 
possesses to a marked degree, 

“ Strength of limb and policy of mind, 
Ability in means and choice of friends.” 
He knows the kind of a man he wants 
for each position at his disposal, and gets 
him if he possibly can. His record as 
Governor of the State of New York 
shows that, whatever -his relations to a 
political party may be, he will never ap- 
point a man whom he believes or suspects 
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to be unfit for office. He fully appre- 
ciates that the Chief Executive of a great 
business or Government cannot do all the 
work, or even direct in person all of the 
work, for which he is ultimately respon- 
sible, and he therefore depends largely 
and properly upon his chosen advisers 
and assistants. He confides fully in those 
in whom he confides at all, and holds his 
appointees to a strict accountability for 
the tasks to which they have been as- 
signed. His forced revision of the State 
Civil Service laws, and his admirable se- 
lection of such State officers as the Super- 
intendent of Public Works and Superin- 
tendent of Insurance, against the desire of 
many of his party leaders and advisers, 
indicates clearly the kind of appointments 
that we may with confidence expect from 
him at Washington. 

It was my good fortune to know the 
great labor and care bestowed by him 
personally in making selections for the 
quota of officers of the United States vol- 
unteer regiments assigned to the State of 
New, York. The commanding officer of 
each organization in the State which had 
served during the war with Spain was 
called upon for written recommenda- 
tions, naming three or four of the very 
best officers in the regiment. The rec- 
ords, character and standing of these offi- 
cers were then most carefully examined 
and tabulated. From this list selections 
were made and recommended to the War 
Department in strict order of merit. This 
principle of selection and promotion upon 
merit and record alone constitutes one of 
the strongest characteristics of the new 
President, and his influence in this di- 
rection will undoubtedly be felt in due 
time in all branches of the public servce. 
The value of nearly four years of such 
influence in the Army, the Navy, the 
Consular Service, the Judiciary, and else- 
where can hardly be overestimated. 

I think Colonel Roosevelt took a more 
keen interest in his duties as Governor of 
the State of New York than in any other 
civil office which he ever held. His first 
year was devoted very largely to 
familiarizing himself with the con- 
ditions before him, and in the seléc- 
tion of suitable officials to carry on 
the work along his chosen lines. Be- 
fore the second year was fairly started 
the Presidential campaign was under 
way, with its many demands upon him. 
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His work as Governor seemed only fairly 
started, and he was most ambitious for a 
second term to round out and complete 
his work. After contending most vigor- 
ously for a renomination as Governor, to 
which he believed he was entitled, he re- 
luctantly and at the last moment yielded 
to the demands of his party, and accepted 
the unanimous nomination of the Phila- 
delphia Convention for the Vice-Presi- 
dency. 

He now succeeds to the office of Presi- 
dent of the United States under circum- 
stances wholly different from those at- 
tending the succession of any other Vice- 
President in our history. His nomination 
as Vice-President was not a concession 
to any faction or to any State. The West, 
and indeed, a large element throughout 
the whole country, desired his selection 
for the first place on the Presidential 
ticket. When this, for many reasons, 
was found impracticable, the whole coun- 
try demanded his nomination as Vice- 
President. That his nomination greatly 
strengthened the national ticket cannot 
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be doubted; and his vigorous personal 
campaign from East to West and from 
North to South added many votes to the 
Republican ticket. While his accession 
to the Presidency was totally unexpected, 
accompanied by circumstances of a most 
distressing nature, he nevertheless as- 
sumes, the great responsibilities of that 
office as the enthusiastic choice and repre- 
sentative of the people, and with the en- 
tire nation cordially and heartily enlisted 
in his support. Altho the youngest in 
years of any President, he is mature both 
in experience and knowledge and pos- 
sesses to a marked degree the confidence 
and the affection of his countrymen. Let 
no one imagine that he does not fully ap- 
preciate the solemnity and the magnitude 
of his responsibilities, nor question the 
sincerity of any of his public utterances. 
He will be President of the whole country 
and of the whole people. In the lan- 
guage of Henry Clay, he will say by 
deed, if not in words, “ I know no South, 
no North, no East, no West, to which I 
owe any allegiance.” 


as a Volunteer Soldier 


By H. E. Armstrong 


[Mr. Armstrong was a war correspondent of the New York Sux during the Cuban Campaign.—Enror.] 


HE writer saw Theodore Roosevelt 
for the first time in the old Har- 
vard gymnasium, when General 

Lister, a veteran of the Civil War, was 
superintendent. The General taught 
boxing and fencing, and Roosevelt was 
in his class. With the gloves the future 
Rough Rider was an apt and willing pu- 
pil, and a glutton for punishment. On 
the occasion referred to he was boxing 
with a man bigger and cleverer than him- 
self, and was getting the worst of it. The 
big man had drawn blood, and, dropping 
his hands said good naturedly: 

“ Hadn’t we better stop?” 

Roosevelt showed his teeth in a stren- 
uous smile and shook his head with the 
motion of a terrier worrying a rat, and 
rushed at the big man as soon as he put 
up his hands. The result was never in 
doubt, but it made no difference to Roose- 
velt. I did not see him again until he 
was Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
when I went to him to get a letter of in- 
troduction to General Miles, just before 


war was declared with Spain. He rattled 
off the letter to a young woman at a type- 
writer, and when I suggested a change in 
a sentence he said, biting off his words in 
a nervous way characteristic of him: 

“Oh, that’s near enough. We haven't 
time for details now.” 

His face had a strained look, as if the 
confining duties of the office were not al- 
together to his liking. 

At Tampa he realized his lack of mili- 
tary training, and gave his undivided at- 
tention to drill and guard duty. Rarely 
was he seen at the gorgeous hotel which 
served as headquarters. In Colonel Leon- 
ard Wood he had a capable and friendly 
instructor. It was not long before 
Roosevelt knew almost every man in the 
command by name. A regiment in which 
sentinels forgot to salute or wanted to 
swap jokes with the officers repaid study 
and required unconventional treatment. 
Fortunately Wood and Roosevelt had 
knocked about on the plains and knew 
when to be severe and when to be blind. 
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It was not by chance that the camp was 
some distance from Tampa, or that the 
outposts had strict orders to know who 
went in and went out. 

The Rough Riders had hardly landed 
in Cuba before they received their bap- 
tism of fire at Guasimas. An officer who 
was a tyrant and ‘well hated by the men 
lost his head on that day and turned up 


at Siboney with a calamitous story that. 


the Rough Riders had been whipped and 
that Colonel Wood had been killed. It 
was true that a rumor of the Colonel’s 
death ran through the jungle where the 
Rough Riders were advancing by short 
rushes under a wicked fire from an in- 
visible foe. Lieutenant-Colonel Roose- 
velt was with Troop E when he heard the 
report, and for a brief moment it discon- 
certed him. But it did not affect his ap- 
petite for fighting. A trooper who was 
near him told me that he said he would 
assume command at once and order the 
whole regiment to advance if he could 
get any confirmation of the loss of 
Colonel Wood. Turning to Waller, of 
be who was a corporal in Troop E, he 
said: 

“See if you can find the Colonel, and 
report to me at once.” 

Roosevelt walked impatiently up and 
down during Waller’s absence. When 
the Yale man returned he said that he 
had not seen Wood, and had been told 
that he was shot. While Waller was 
making his report the square form of 
Wood, cool and imperturbable, came rid- 
ing through the jungle. Roosevelt’s re- 
lief shone in his face. He ran over to 
Wood and cried impetuously : 

“Colonel, we heard you had been 
killed. You have not been hit, I hope? 
Everything is all right?” 

Wood, a man of few words, merely 
said : “ No, no, not a scratch.” And with 
a wave of his arm he added: 

“Take your men over to the left and 
continue the advance.” 

The Lieutenant-Colonel needed no urg- 
ing, and led his men to the charge in gal- 
lant style, driving the Spaniards from an 
old distillery where they made a last 
stand. After the battle the writer had a 
talk with him to clear up some miscon- 
ceptions that were current. The regulars 
had heard, perhaps not with surprise, 
that the Rough Riders had fallen into an 
ambush, and that in the confusion one 
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troop had fired on another. I saw Roose- 
velt just after he had eaten a scanty 
breakfast of hardtack and coffee, and at 
the time he was surrounded by the offi- 
cers of his mess. He was eager to tell 
the true story of Guasimas, and talked 
with voluble earnestness. His pride in 
the regiment and jealousy of its reputa- 
tion were manifest. He explained that 
the battle did not begin until word had 
been sent back from “ point” that the 
Spaniards were in force. He drew a dia- 
gram of the troops of the regiment de- 
ploying on both sides of the trail. He 
often referred me to some officer for con- 
firmation of a statement he had made. 
As to the rumor that one troop in the rear 
had fired on another, he said that there 
had been danger of such a thing on ac- 
count of the dense undergrowth, but that 
an investigation had shown that G troop, 
which was suspected, could never have 
been in a position to fire on a troop which 
had pushed ahead of the line. More than 
one man, it is true, was wounded in the 
back, but the circumstance may be ac- 
counted for by the awkwardness of re- 
cruits under fire for the first time. It 
hasalsobeen suggested that the Spaniards 
had sharpshooters in the trees at Guasi- 
mas. At the end of the interview Colonel 
Wood came up and said that when Gen- 
eral Young ordered him to move out 
from Siboney at first light he was warned 
that there might be a skirmish, for the 
intention was to define the enemy’s posi- 
tion. When any talking was to be done 
Colonel Wood usually remained in the 
background, for he was not as ready as 
Roosevelt and was not, used to being in- 
terviewed. The relation between the two 
men was more that of friendship than of 
rank. 

I have heard army officers say that 
Colonel Roosevelt, who commanded the 
Rough Riders at San Juan, claimed too 
much credit for himself on July 1, and 
did no more than his duty. He would 
be the last person to take issue with them 
on this latter point, for his conception of 
the performance of duty is that a man 
must always do his best. There is no 
doubt that he led in the charge of the 
cavalry on Kettle Hill, and but for his 
resolution to move forward when other 
officers had halted their men and were 
waiting for orders the hill might have 
remained in the possession of the Span- 
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iards for some time after Ford’s infantry 
had taken Fort San Juan hill, the key to 
the enemy’s position. A trooper of the 
Rough Riders who was at Roosevelt’s 
heels in the rush up Kettle Hill told me 
that just before the charge was made he 
saw the Colonel arguing in his animated 
way with General Sumner. The Rough 
Riders had passed several regiments that 
had been halted. The fire of the enemy 
was unintermittent and was doing terrible 
execution. Whether Colonel Roosevelt 
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Any one who studies the operations on 
the right at San Juan cannot fail to get 
the impression that ‘Theodore Roosevelt 
was always prominent, and that if any 
private “ headed ” him on Kettle Hill, or 
afterward on the San Juan ridge, it was 
because he was swifter of foot. The 
charge up the ridge at a block house 
northwest of Fort San Juan was not as 
hot a bit of work as the assault on Kettle 
Hill, for the Spaniards having been 
driven from the fort, which was really a 
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Colonel Roosevelt and the Officers of the Rough Riders Regiment 


got General Sumner’s consent to assault 
Kettle Hill has never been stated. At 
any rate my Rough Rider informant 
heard Colonel Roosevelt say to an officer 
in command of a battalion at the front: 

“ Tf you have no orders to advance, let 
me and my men through. I will take the 
responsibility.” 

In his book, Colonel Roosevelt gener- 
ously says that no doubt other officers 
acted on the same impulse, for the move- 
ment soon became general. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Hamilton, of the Ninth Cavalry, 
was shot dead on the hill. At the time he 
was behind Colonel Roosevelt, but gal- 
lantly leading and cheering on his men. 


farm building, by the infantry, did not 


make a very stubborn resistance. The 
accounts of Colonel Roosevelt and a well- 
known picture of him charging up San 
Juan Hill on a horse and waving a sword, 
are inventions. A barb wire fence 
obliged him to dismount before the as- 
sault was made on Kettle Hill, and he 
finished the day on foot. Sword he had 
none, for that merely ornamental weapon 
was left behind at Tampa. 

After the battle he talked freely about 
it, and of his own experiences. General 
Sumner had witnessed his headlong 
bravery—there is no other expression for 
his behavior on that day—and it was said 
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that he would be recommended for the 
medal of honor. Many a veteran of the 
Civil War received that reward for less 
conspicuous gallantry than Roosevelt dis- 
played at San Juan. To the writer he 
said on the hill without affectation: 

“TI would sooner have that medal to 
transmit to my children than any promo- 
tion in rank.” 

Early on the morning of July 2 Colonel 
Roosevelt had a very narrow escape. He 
was in a little group in which were 
Knapp, Hollister and Robinson when a 
shell burst overhead. Hollister and 
Robinson were wounded. He at once 
ordered everybody under cover, but took 
no precautions himself. On the night of 
the same day, a full moon sailing high in 
the heavens, the Spaniards made a deter- 
mined attack on the American line. The 
crack of the Mauser and the boom of 
guns made a fearful din. It was neces- 
sary to look out for an advance by the 
enemy, and for half an hour Colonel 
Roosevelt stood on the ridge by Parker’s 
Gatling battery, indifferent to a murder- 
ous fire which was concentrated on it. 
The marvel is that he lived through the 
ordeal. 


A few days later, during one of the 
truces, the writer was a guest of Colonel 


Roosevelt at his mess. It was believed 
that the truce would end and a general 
engagement begin at one o’clock. The 
prospect seemed to have the effect of 
champagne on the spirits of the Colonel 
of the Rough Riders. The stark truth is 
that he wanted to get into the fight again. 
He kept up a running fire of raillery at 
his officers. Goodrich, of Harvard, and 
Greenway, of Yale, of both of whom he 
was very fond, were the principal targets 
of his wit. During the meal he called up 
Willie Tiffany and other non-commis- 
sioned officers for promotion. The Colo- 
nel at once became serious. He compli- 
mented Tiffany, who stood erect and re- 
spectful, on his soldierly behavior, and 
said to him: “ Now, Tiffany, I want you 
to see that the men are not too familiar. 
Weare a happy family, but there must be 
discipline. There are too many nick- 
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names and too much bantering at times in 
this regiment.” 

After the capitulation ColonelRoosevelt 
was liberal in giving leave to deserving 
men. To one trooper who asked for per- 
mission to accompany him to Santiago 
one day he said: “ Well, if you can get a 
mount, I’ll take you.” 

The trooper “borrowed” a _ white 
mule that was lame in one foot from an- 
other regiment, and as they rode into 
Santiago the Colonel joked with the pri- 
vate about the gait of his mule. In the 
evening this trooper asked if he could 
stay over night in order to guide a new 
recruit to the camp in the morning. 
Colonel Roosevelt looked at him fixedly 
for a full minute, and then said: 

“Oh, of course you can. Good game, 
isn’t it?” 

The following day Colonel Roosevelt 
called the trooper up and said sternly: 

“ Where is that white mule?” 

“ Tied up near your tent, Colonel.” 

“ Well, you stole that mule from Gen- 
eral Wheeler’s camp. He is threaten- 
ing to clean us out if we don’t give up his 
property. Now, you know what to do.” 

To this same Rough Rider, who was a 
noted football player, the Colonel was 
uniformly kind. One day he said to him 
abruptly : “ When did you have a change 
of underclothing last ?.” 

“ Not since Guasimas, Colonel.” 

“Well, you come to my tent, and I'll 
fit you out.” 

At Montauk Roosevelt was banker to 
the regiment, and he has still many 
“dead assets.” His farewell speech to 
his men is famous. The point of it was: 

“ New York will give you the freedom 
of the town for ten days. After that, 
forget you have been in Cuba.” 

At the frequent Rough Rider dinners 
in New York the Colonel was always 
“one of the boys.” He was the life of 
every occasion. He used to insist on 
singing, and he did not sing well. His 
favorite was Julia Ward Howe’s “ Bat- 
tle Hymn of the Republic,” into which 
he threw a passionate energy. ; 
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The Defects of the United States Criminal Law 


By George C. Holt 


HE assassination of President Mc- 
Kinley has called attention anew 
to the necessity of a more com- 

plete code of the criminal laws of the 
United States. The legislation of Con- 
gress providing for the punishment of 
criminals has never constituted a com- 
plete and symmetrical system. The first 
Crimes Act of 1790 was very imperfect. 
The Crimes Act of 1825 supplied many 
omissions, but was itself incomplete. The 
original draft of the act, which was pre- 
pared by Mr. Justice Story, consisted of 
seventy sections, and ftirnished a toler- 
ably complete and systematic code of 
criminal law. This bill was passed twice 
through the Senate, but never passed the 
House. The disfavor with which all 
legislation conferring adequate powers 
upon the Federal courts has frequently 
been regarded in the Southern and South- 
western parts of the country prevented its 
enactment. In 1825, however, the more 


important provisions of the original act 
of Mr. Justice Story were incorporated 
in a new bill of twenty-six sections. This 
bill was carried through the House, un- 
der the skillful management of Mr. 


Webster, chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee, with very considerable 
amendments, many of which were 
drafted and the form of all of which 
were subjected to the revision of Mr. 
Webster. The Crimes Act of 1825 there- 
fore only embraced a comparatively small 
portion of the criminal legislation 
which Judge Story originally deemed 
essential; but altho the act as actually 
passed omitted various subjects which 
ought to have been included in it, it has 
nevertheless continued since to be sub- 
stantially the criminal code of the United 
States. The chapter of the United States 
Revised Statutes relating to crimes is 
substantially a re-enactment of the act of 
1825, with some provisions of the origi- 
nal act of 1790; so that the criminal laws 
of the United States have received very 
little amendment for more than seventy- 
five years, This Criminal Code, what- 


ever its other defects, has the great merit 
of clearness and lucidity. There has been 
very little litigation as to its meaning. 
Both Judge Story and Mr. Webster were 
masters of clear and precise statement, 
and the United States criminal statutes 
afford a good illustration of the value of 
employing men of the highest ability to 
draft public laws. 

It is a notable fact that the Federal 
statutes have made very slight provision 
for the punishment of assaults upon 
United States officers. There are some 
special provisions punishing resistance 
to revenue and customs officers, but 
as a general rule any violence shown to 
an officer of the United States is left to 
be punished by the State laws, and no 
distinction is taken between an ordinary 
assault between private citizens and those 
made upon officers of the United States 
by reason of their official position or offi- 
cial action. In the case of the assault by 
Terry upon Mr. Justice Field, which re- 
sulted in the killing of Terry by Naegel, 
the evidence showed that Terry and his 
wife, both of whom were desperate char- 
acters, had repeatedly and _ publicly 
threatened to kill Judge Field and Judge 
Sawyer because of their judicial action 
in litigations to which the Terrys were 
parties ; but not only was there under the 
United States laws no legal remedy to 
prevent such apprehended assault, but the 
question was quite doubtful whether the 
United States Government could afford 
protection to Naegel for his action in pro- 
tecting Judge Field. Two judges of the 
Supreme Court dissented from the opin- 
ion of the majority, upholding the dis- 
charge upon habeas corpus of Naegel 
from the process of the State court, and 
the opinion of the majority of the judges 
shows that the court had to resort to 
sustain its judgment to a strained and 
implied authority, under the general in- 
herent powers of the Government, rather 
than to any clear and satisfactory statu- 
tory provisions applicable to the case. 

The definite establishment of the prin- 
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ciple that the United States courts have 
no common law jurisdiction over crimes, 
and that nothing can be punished as a 
crime unless prohibited by statute, makes 
it especially important that the United 
States criminal code should be complete. 
It was the opinion of Judge Story and of 
many other eminent jurists, early in the 
history of the Government, that the com- 
mon law, which admittedly continued in 
full force in this country so far as the 
State Governments were concerned, con- 
tinued also in full force so far as the 
United States Government was con- 
cerned, and that the Federal judiciary, 
like the State judiciary, could supple- 
ment any defects in the statutory provi- 
sions in regard to crimes by enforcing 
the common law. There was always 
doubt, however, whether the United 
States courts had any jurisdiction 
except what was conferred upon them 
by statute; and Mr. Justice Story 
at an early date, in order to re- 
move any uncertainty on the subject, 
advised the passage of an act authorizing 
the United States courts to enforce the 
common law whenever the Federal 
statutes were defective. But this provi- 
sion never was adopted by Congress, and 
the courts ultimately and definitely es- 
tablished the rule that the United States 
courts cannot exercise any criminal juris- 
diction not expressly conferred by 
statute. 

This conclusion made it necessary for 
the United States to provide a complete 
criminal code for all places within their 
exclusive jurisdiction. The Crimes Act 
provided substantially such a code for 
crimes committed at sea, but in respect 
to crimes committed on the land, in places 
ceded to the United States by the States 
for national purposes, the Crimes Act 
only provided specifically for a few very 
important crimes, and as to all other 
offenses in any such place provided that 
they should be punished in the same 
manner as is provided by the laws of the 
State in which the place is situated. Mr. 
Webster, in his argument in support of 
this provision, said: 

“The people would not view it with any 
hardship. The great class if minor offenses 
should continue to be punished in the same 
manner as they have been before the cession. 
The committee did not believe it incumbent 


upon them to enter into the details of a com- 
plete code of penal laws for a few hundreds of 
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the people in the United States dock yards 
and arsenals.” 

The system therefore actually adopted 
was, in substance, to apply the laws of 
the States for all minor offenses occur- 
ring in public buildings, dock yards, 
arsenals, etc., but the decisions of the 
court have made the efficiency of this 
provision somewhat doubtful. It was 
first decided that the laws of the State 
meant only the laws in force in 1825, at 
the time of the passage of the act; then 
that the section only applied to places 
that had been ceded to the United States 
prior to the act of 1825, and did not ap- 
ply to places ceded afterward, or to such 
places as military reservations, for ex- 
ample, which had not been ceded by the 
State, but had been retained by the Gov- 
ernment when the State was created. 
Congress subsequently amended the act 
by providing that it should apply not 
only to places which had been, but 
which might be thereafter, ceded to 
the United States. The rule still con- 
tinues, however, that it is the laws of 
the States in force at the time of the 
passage of the act of 1825, or per- 
haps of the Revised Statutes, and not 
the laws of the States as they are changed 
or repealed from time to time, which ap- 
ply, it being considered at least doubtful 
whether Congress has the power to pro- 
vide that State criminal laws which 
might thereafter be passed should have 
the effect of United States laws. 

The result is that all minor criminal 
offenses perpetrated on land, within the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the United 
States, are only punishable by the State 
law. Of such offenses are assaults 
of all kinds, even those with a deadly 
weapon made with intent to kill. So that 
if the assault on President McKinley had 
taken place in a place within the exclu- 
sive jurisdiction of the United States, 
and had not resulted fatally, the only law 
which could have been applied to the case 
would have been the law of the State of 
New York in respect to similar assaults. 
And the same rule would have, of course, 
applied under the actual circumstances 
of the assault if he had lived. 

The essential defect, however, in the 
criminal laws of the United States is that 
it makes no adequate distinction between 
ordinary crimes and those perpetrated 
against magistrates and officers of the 
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law as such. The doctrines of construc- 
tive treason and of lese majeste, as car- 
‘ried out in despotic countries, have been 
usually so harassing and unjust as to 
properly create a deep prejudice against 
them in this country; and the result has 
been that all crimes of violence against 
public officers have been left to be 
treated as on a par with other crimes of 
violence against ordinary persons. It is 
obvious, however, that any person who is 
guilty of threats, intimidation or violence 
toward an officer of the law by reason 
of his official conduct, or to prevent the 
discharge of his official duty, commits 
not only an offense against the person of 
the officer, but an offense against the 
majesty of the law and the Government 
itself. Public officers should be especial- 
ly protected in the discharge of their 
duty, and it should be made a far more 
serious matter for any person holding an 
official position to be threatened or ob- 
structed or assaulted by reason of his 
official action than for any private indi- 
vidual to be subjected to the same treat- 
ment. 

But a still weightier obligation rests 
upon the Government to protect its 
magistrates and officers against attacks 
made upon them, not because of their 
action in the discharge of any particular 
public duty, but because they represent 
the authority of the Government. Such 
attacks as these are a strange develop- 
ment of human perversity, but they have 
become in recent years common. The 
modern sect of anarchists is a very small 
body, made up of a few theorists whose 
philosophical ideas are almost as incom- 
prehensible as they preposterous, and 
a few of the most degraded types of men, 
half degenerate, wholly malignant, burst- 
ing with self-conceit and thirsting for 
public notoriety. So long as they con- 
fine themselves to philosophical discus- 
sion and do not incite to any specific act 
of violence the old American system of 
allowing everybody, however foolish or 
wicked, to talk, is probably the best 
course for the Government to take. But 
the terrible and repeated assassinations 
which these miscreants have perpetrated 
in recent years, assassinations in almost 
every case without any personal hostility 
against their victims and carried out sim- 
ply for the purpose of demonstrating 
their hatred of all law, order and govern- 
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ment, demonstrate the imperative neces- 
sity of stringent and effective legislation 
to prevent their crimes when possible 
and to punish them when they occur. 
The intention of these wretches is always 
murderous. They never aim at anything 
less than assassination. Their sole ob- 
ject is to defy law and destroy order. 
The character therefore of these crimi- 
nals and the nature of these crimes are 
such that the severest punishment may 
properly be imposed upon them. Indeed, 
it may well be doubted whether too great 
a distinction is not usually made in the 
punishments inflicted upon a man guilty 
of wilfully murderous acts by reason of 
the result. The guilt of the man who 
intentionally fires a pistol at another, 
meaning to kill him, is essentially the 
same, whether he kills him or wounds 
him, or misses him; and altho some 
distinction may perhaps wisely be made 
between the punishments to be inflicted 
in such cases, it is very doubtful whether 
so great a variation in the punishment 
should be allowed as is usually provided 
by the criminal law. But in the case of 
a person who attacks a public officer with 
a deadly weapon with the intention of 
killing him simply because he is a public 
officer and represents the Government 
and the law, there is no legitimate reason 
why the same punishment should not be 
imposed upon the criminal whether he 
accomplishes his object or not. Such an 
attack should be punished by death 
whether his victim lives or dies. 

Such a law, too, should not be confined 
simply to the case of the President. All 
important public officers should be equal- 
ly protected. It is indeed a somewhat 
singular fact that in this country, in 
which lawlessness and violence so often 
occur, while three Presidents have 
been assassinated, no instance. has oc- 
curred of the assassination of any mem- 
ber of Congress or of any United States 
judge by reason of his public position or 
conduct. The attack upon Mr. Seward 
was a part of the plot against Mr. Lin- 
coln, and with that exception no attempt 
has been made to assassinate any Cabinet 
officer. But all these officers are pecu- 
liarly liable to such attacks. The Vice- 
President, the members of the Cabinet, 
and the members of Congress, particular- 
ly of the Senate, are always liable to the 
hostility of office seekers who have failed 
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to receive appointments, and the judges 
are always liable to the hostility of dis- 
appointed litigants. Great crimes are 
contagious, and any particularly notori- 
ous one causes others until the law 
stamps them out. It has become abso- 
lutely essential for the maintenance of 
the dignity of the Government and the 
character of the nation that stringent 
laws should be immediately adopted and 
rigidly enforced, punishing all persons 
who offer any indignity or violence to 
our public officers and magistrates with 
greater severity than is provided by law 
for similar offenses committed against 
private individuals. 

The Commission which was appointed 
several years ago to revise and codify 
the criminal laws of the United States 
has very recently completed its draft of 
a United States Penal Code. The pro- 
posed code, and the accompanying report 
of the Commission to the Attorney- 
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General, have been printed and publicly 
distributed only within a few days past, 
and it is too early since its distribution 
to express a definite opinion on the merits 
of the proposed code in detail. A cursory 
examination, however, shows that it has 
certainly corrected some of the most ob- 
vious defects in the existing law, and 
may probably prove, upon a thorough 
examination, to be generally a satisfac- 
tory work of codification. It contains, 
however, no special provisions for the 
protection of ‘public officers. If such a 
code is adopted, such legislation should 
be contained ‘in it; and the experienced 
members of this Commission might well 
draft and include in the proposed code, 
before its final submission to Congress, 
an additional section, containing appro- 
priate provisions for the protection of 
public officers in the discharge of their 
official duties. 

New York City, 


The Kindergarten 


By Elbert Hubbard 


AutuHor oF “ LitTLe Journeys,” Etc, 


ITHIN twenty years a silent evo- 
lution has been going on in the 
method and manner of teaching 

children. The changes have been so 
great that they have really amounted to 
a revolution. 

This change in method has sprung 
principally from the influence of one 
man. 

That man is Frederick Froebel. 

Froebel was the inventor and the orig- 
inator of the kindergarten. 

The kindergarten is the greatest, most 
important, most useful innovation of the 
nineteenth century, save none. 

No rapid transit scheme of moving 
men from this point to that with light- 
ning-like rapidity (with nothing special 
to do when they get there) ; no invention 
of calling up folks five hundred miles 
away and talking to them (with nothing 
really worth while to communicate), can 
compare for an instant in value with that 
which gives love for brutality, trust for 
fear, hope for despair—the natural for 
the artificial. 


The kindergarten! The Child-Garden 
—a place in which little souls fresh from 
God bloom and blossom. 

You cannot make the plant blossom. 
You can, however, place it in the sun- 
shine and supply it aliment and dew; but 
Nature does the rest. 

And so it is with teaching—all we can 
do is to comply with the conditions of 
growth in the child, and God does the 
rest. 

We are strong only as we ally our- 
selves with Nature; we progress only by 
laying hold on the forces of the universe. 

Man is a part of Nature—just as much 
as are the tree and bird. In the main, 
every animal and every organism does 
the thing that is best for it to do. Froe- 
bel thought that human nature in its ele- 
ments is as free from falsity and error as 
Nature is under any other aspect. The 
idea that man is constantly prone to do 
that which is hurtful to himself was re- 
volting to this wise and gentle man. 

The kindergarten system is simply the 
utilization of play as the prime factor in 
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education. Froebel discovered that play 
was God’s plan of educating the young, 
and he adopted it. 

Before Froebel’s time everybody 
seemed to think that play was a waste of 
time in children, and a sin in grown-ups. 
That which was pleasant was bad. 

Some people still hold to this idea, but 
such folks, I am glad to know, are grow- 
ing a trifle lonesome. 

In 1850, the year before Froebel died, 
he said, “ It will take the world four hun- 
dred years to recognize the truth of my 
theories.” Only fifty years have passed 
(three hundred and fifty years are yet to 
our credit), and already we find the kin- 
dergarten idea coloring the entire scheme 
of pedagogics. Like a single drop of ani- 
line in a barrel of water, its influence is 
shown in every part. 

The character of Napoleon stands out 
sharp and clear, etched against the sky. 
He killed a million men, made homeless 
and houseless five million women and 
children, and behind him left a trail of 
desolation and death. 

We may admire the power of the man, 
but his life does not influence us; we do 
not imitate him, and between him and us 
there is nothing in common. He stands 


away out there with folded arms, upon a 
barren rock, at St. Helena, looking out 
upon the sad and solemn sea; and we are 
here. 

Two men of modern times have influ- 
enced the inner life of the race profound- 


ly. And yet they are not widely known, 
nor are their names household words. 
They have mingled their lives with ours, 
and the river of their existence is lost in 
the ocean of our being. 

Not a home (among the better class of 
homes) in Europe or America but shows 
the influence of William Morris. The 
genuineness, simplicity, truthfulness, 
and quiet good taste of Morris have in- 
fluenced the entire housekeeping world. 

Not a schoolroom in the civilized 
world that does not show the influence of 
Frederick Froebel. The kindergarten 
idea has also crept into the homes and is 
influencing and educating the parents. 

The use of pictures as a means of ex- 
citing self-activity is seen everywhere; 
children are being taught to observe na- 
ture, and they are encouraged to bring to 
the school the curious things they find in 
woods or fields—birds’ nests, fungi, flow- 
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ers—and these things are discussed with 
animation in open court. 

There are fewer books and greater in- 
terchange of thought and feeling—more 
expression and less introspection. 

Disgrace through the dunce-cap; 
“standing on the floor;” humiliation 
through corporal punishment, when the 
entire school quit study to look on; use 
of the ruler on the open hand on account 
of lessons not memorized—all these 
things are becoming beautifully less. 
Naggings, chidings, threats and stern 
prohibitions now have no legitimate place 
in any schoolroom. 

But the things I have just mentioned, 
and which every man of, say, forty years, 
so well remembers, are as nothing com- 
pared to the inquisitorial horrors that 
childhood of a hundred years, or even fif- 
ty years ago, had to endure. Thomas 
Carlyle once wrote: 


“ Most people seem to think that when Jesus 
said ‘ Suffer little children to come unto me 
and forbid them not,’ he held a rod behind him 
and was only trying to coax the youngsters 
within easy reach.” 


It is not my purpose here to catalog the 
villainies of the past done in the name of 
education, but the matter was summed 
up by a friend of mine, an Englishman, a 
few weeks ago, when he said: 


“T most surely believe in hell, for I have 
been there. When I was seven years old my 
parents placed me in a boarding school for 
boys, and I remained there five years. The 
fagging and beastly brutality of the big boys 
toward the little ones was only a reflex of the 
mental attitude held toward us all by the head 
master and his wife, who were neither better 
nor worse than the average teacher of the 
time. They were ‘educated’ folks, and piled 
up forty lines of Virgil on you for trivial acts 
or omissions; and when you were hopelessly 
bankrupt they canceled the score with a cat 
o’ nine tails and the dark room with bread and 
water. My life there seared my very soul, and 
filled my heart with so much hate that I am 
at times a victim to it yet. The only compen- 
sation for that nightmare of my childhood lies 
in the fact that I saw the wickedness and 
atrocious error of a system that sought to re- 
press and break the spirit, instead of giving 
it wings.” 

And this is the kind of education the 
Froebel system has supplanted. We 
have kindness now, and faith and love; 
and he who has the most sympathy, the 
greatest patience, shall be teacher, and 
crowned with honor, and above all, he 


shall feel the approval of his Other Self, 
East Aurora, N, Y. 





Different Points of View 
By L. Clarke Davis 


MANAGING EDITOR OF THE PuBLic LEDGER 


HERE are few questions more com- 
monly discussed by either the re- 
ligious or the secular press than 

that of the ever increasing or decreasing 
popular concern for or interest in re- 
ligion. The newspapers fill the land with 
the clamor of their contention regarding 
it. The discussion is not, however, a 
new one; it has been proceeding time 
out of mind, and will continue to pro- 
ceed, no doubt, until time shall be no 
more. But unless all signs, physical and 
spiritual, are misleading, there appears 
little to sustain the assumption that pop- 
ular religious zeal is decreasing. That 
the American people have grown less in- 
terested in creed, dogma and perfunctory 
observance of formula, rites and cere- 
monies is unquestionably true, but there 
are also proofs enough on every hand to 
irrefutably establish the fact that never 
since time began was religion so potent 
a factor in the economy of mankind as it 
is to-day. 

We are told, however, that the Church 
has grown cold; that its pews are unfilled 
as of yore; that it has ceased to safe- 
guard the old bulwarks of the faith, and 
no longer stands for the ancient land- 
marks set up by the Fathers; that it is 
failing to inspire as it once did noble 
ideals of holy living, or to bring sinners 
to repentance. 

Many recognized authorities, some of 
the highest, tell us all this, and believe it, 
too. But testimony which cannot be re- 
futed proves these pessimists as wrong as 
wrong can be. In all the sphere of hu- 
man thought and achievement there ap- 
pears to be nothing more sentient, more 
active for good than the Church. Its 
heart throbs with fiery zeal and endeavor. 
Admittedly it has cooled its one-time 
fervor and reverence for the Thirty-nine 
Articles, the Westminster Confession of 
Faith, and the Longer and Shorter Cate- 
chisms, but it proclaims from Dan to 
Beersheba the Sermon on the Mount, and 
not only proclaims it from pulpit and 
altar but makes it a practical, forceful 


reality. The Church is not only alert, 
up-and-doing, preaching and practicing ; 
it is aggressive in its vitality and energy. 
The pews may not be so well filled as 
formerly, but consider how their number 
has grown, how much greater is the num- 
ber of God’s temples. It is a small com- 
munity, indeed, in which nearly every re- 
ligious denomination does not have its 
place of worship and its devout worship- 
ers. 

It is not improbable that in earlier 
times the preacher preached and prayed 
oftener and longer than he does now, and 
that in his impassioned discourses he 
made the fires of Hell to burn more 
fiercely, but there was never a time when 
he was so busy as now in his high office, 
nor when he taught the matchless creed 
of Faith, Hope and Charity so well and 
convincingly, and never before did he 
use so many and such effective weapons 
as he now does with which to fight sin 
and Satan. Moreover, the work of the 
Church is no longer done by the preacher 
alone; he has clerical and lay coadjutors 
who go out into the highways and by- 
ways to call Dives and Lazarus—the 
lame, the halt, the blind, the saint and 
the sinner to come to the wedding feast 
of the Lord. 

Consider also the work which religion 
is doing to-day outside of the stately or 
the lowly temples of the Church. The 
whole land is filled with religious guilds, 
clubs, societies, associations of all and 
every sort, all which are doing God’s 
own work with the vigor of zealots. The 
hospitals, homes, asylums, refuges, 
guild houses, even the colleges and 
schools, are everywhere offering up their 
testimony to the universal prevalence of 
the most sentient spirit of religion. These 
beneficent institutions stand for the cer- 
tain and ripest fruits of the country’s pro- 
found, sincere religious sentiment, the 
greater part of which is Charity. The 
Church is urging its people to try to do 
that which Christ taught them to do; to 
love their neighbors as themselves, to 
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care for the sick, to feed the hungry, 
clothe the naked, visit the prisoner in 
prison, to do unto others as they would 
have others to do unto them. That prac- 
tical form of expression of faith in and 
love for Christ is the very essence of true 
religion, and it is almost as common as 
the broad and general air. 

Outside that which we conventionally 
call the Church there are vast armies of 
good, noble, self-sacrificing men and 
women engaged heart and soul in God’s 
work—in the work of fighting sin and 
the devil. Often they are waging’ the 
battle with no onlookers, with no one to 
applaud, none to commend. Hosts of 
them have gone into those miasmatic 
swamps of sloth, vice, squalor, immoral- 
ity and crime—the slums of the great 
cities, where they are spending their lives, 
freely offering them up as sacrifices to 
religion. Let me freely confess that of 
what was doing inone of those submerged 
deeps of debased humanity I was until 
latterly as. ignorant as many others are. 
But a year or so ago the fancy took hold 
of me to go wandering about among the 
most repellant parts of the slums of my 
own particular town. I cannot describe 


their physical or moral state except to 
say that it seemed to me, from every 
point of view, they denied God and shamed 


humanity. Not only blocks, but miles of 
pestilential dens challenged law and or- 
der on every side. The whole broad, 
long district reeked with vice, crime and 
immorality under the very eyes, with the 
tolerance, if not the connivance, of the 
constituted authorities. Before one den 
which I passed a young girl of respect- 
able parents had been done to death; it 
was an opium joint into which she haa 
been lured a little while before. The 
place had not been closed since by the po- 
lice, and the door stood wide open, and 
the keeper still pursued her infamous 
trade in opium and death. Before an- 
other house of ill repute I stopped to 
look into a room into which a priest of 
the Roman Catholic Church had been 
lured and murdered last spring. There 
were nine persons who participated in 
the crime, six men and three women, and 
all young; they gave their prey “ knock- 
out drops,” and in a half hour he was 
dead. They took his money, his watch 
and jewelry; stripped the clothes even 
from his corpse, and then flung it into the 
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adjoining hallway. They had no diffi- 
culty in getting poison at the nearest 
drug shop; no trouble in pawning at the 
nearest pawnshop the things of which 
they had robbed him. They were ar- 
rested, tried and convicted. The morale 
of not only the murderers, but of multi- 
tudes of the denizens of this particular 
“red light ” center was aptly but uncon- 
sciously defined by one of the prisoners 
who, testifying in his own behalf, said: 
“T don’t believe in giving ‘knockout 
drops.’ I never use ‘em in getting a 
man’s money. I never use a gun or a 
knife, I want his money, not his life. I 
use a sandbag. That puts him to sleep. 
It don’t kill him.” 

This thug, and his fellow thugs, and 
the den in which they murdered the poor 
priest, were as well known to the police 
for years before as was the corner sa- 
loon. They knew the place was a haunt 
of thieves, but they did not interfere with 
it or its criminal inmates until the mur- 
der, which would not down, compelled 
them to do it. 

When for the first time I crossed the 
borders of this infected neighborhood, 
and saw how unclean it was, how vile its 
habitués, my thought of it and them, 
had it been expressed, would have had 
some such form as this: “If the good 
God knew that this foul blot upon his 
world existed he would knock away its 
underpinnings, and let it and all of its 
sin-sodden and irredeemably wicked and 
depraved folk drop into Hell, there to be 
purified with fire.” 

That was my original view of the sit- 
uation taken from a too early and a too 
contracted range of vision. When. 
later, I penetrated deeper into this pesti- 
lential slough of vice and crime, I found 
that there were others who were better 
authorities than I and who knew much 
more about it than I did, who looked at 
it from a wholly different point of view. 
Here I found the preachers and teachers 
of the Church, or of the divinest religion, 
spending their lives among these sub- 
merged ten thousands, working with 
fervid, feverish zeal among them in not 
only the belief that they had souls to be 
saved but souls worth the saving. In 
my wanderings about in the slums of the 
great city I came upon the barracks of 
the Salvation Army wherein and about 
which were men and women fighting 
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shoulder to shoulder against the terrible 
conditions of their environment. A lit- 
tle further on, at the next street intersec- 
tion, there were more soldiers of the 
Army, contending valiantly with sin and 
the devil and doing it against apparent- 
ly unconquerable odds. But undis- 
mayed they fought on for Christ and reli- 
gion. Within the short space of two 
blocks I stopped to listen to more cap- 
tains, lieutenants and high privates of 
the Salvation Army preaching in the 
open to the sinners of the blighted dis- 
trict. Going still further I entered a 
mission, sustained by Sunday schools 
and evidently conducted solely by wom- 
en about whose heads a halo should have 
shone, so nobly did they contend for the 
saving of the wrecked souls about them. 
To me it seemed as if of their kind the 
saints are made. Again, further on, I 
was attracted by the voice of a woman 
raised in marvelous speech. I looked up 
at the window before entering and saw 
that the house was “ the Headquarters of 
the Atlantic Coast Regiment of the Amer- 
ican Volunteers,” in which a motley 
crowd was gathered. 

The room in which the services are 
nightly held is entered from a store front, 
and is not quite regular in shape, a small 
offset in which are from fifteen to twenty 
chairs being near the street. The plat- 
form, upon which are organ and pulpit, 
with chairs, is at the far end of the room. 
Persons who attend the services sit with 
their backs to the doorway, and may 
readily examine the biblical cheap col- 
ored prints on the walls. Streamers of 
red, of white and blue stretch across the 
hall, and just above the platform is the 
word, “ Welcome.” “Jesus Only” is 
the next legend displayed, and after that 
is the text, “The Lord is my strength 
and song;” “ Whoso keepeth his word, 
in him verily is the love of God per- 
fected;” “The blessing of the Lord it 
maketh rich and he addeth no sorrow 
with it.” 

The hall was half filled with men and 
women. A few of them were from 
other neighborhoods, but with rare ex- 
ceptions they represented the Red Light 
folk. Outcasts, thieves and _harlots 
flocked there, the hideous trade marks of 
their callings stamped forever on their 
faces by a hand that makes no mistakes. 
The woman of the street came in to rest 
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her tired feet before again beginning 
her weary round; she came to rest, and, 
may be, stayed to pray. 

If she did not it was strange, for 
there on the platform by the rude pulpit 
stood three of her pure, good sisters. 
They stood there to cast no stone at, to 
bring no vailing accusations against, to 
speak no word of reproaclr to sot, thief 
or harlot. They were there because 
Christ, religion, called them there. They 
spoke of Jesus, and him crucified. Of 
his abounding, boundless patience with 
and mercy for the sinner. The 
mantle of their charity was broad enough 
to cover the sins of the whole world and 
all the sinners in it. They were as sim- 
ple and single minded teachers as I ever 
saw. They knew only Christ and the 
work he had set their hands to do. To 
that work they had given, were giving, 
by day and by night, all that to the com- 
mon mind makes life a pleasure—all that 
is fair and winsome in life they had put 
aside to labor for Christ. And in what 
deadly earnest they were in doing their 
work of saving souls to God! Why, 
if all preachers were as concerned as 
these to drag or coax sinners to repent- 
ance, one half the sin of the world would 
soon be swept away. If it had been 
their own souls, not that of the vile 
thieves and the harlots there that they 
were pleading for, they could not have 
pled more forcefully or fervidly. They 
seemed to me to be the epitome of reli- 
gious sincerity, of the truest spirit of hu- 
man sacrifice for Christ; they are giving 
up their young lives to poverty, to all 
forms of physical hardship, to highly 
mental distress and emotional suffering in 
order tobring those poor outcasts to God, 
and are confronted daily and nightly by 
sinners who would, and will, die in their 
sin and let no man nor woman save them. 

I should like to make plain to you, if I 
could, something of the strange elo- 
quence of one of these teachers, who 
was called “the Captain,” I think. She 
told again that wonderful story of old, 
the life of Christ from the rising of the 
Star over Bethlehem to the Death upon 
the Cross. A mother’s lullaby to her child 
could not have been more simply sung 
than this was told. The voice of the 
speaker was low and sweet, and full of a 
singularly touching pathos. When she 
approached the end of the story, repeat- 
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ing, “ Father, forgive them,” her voice 
fell so low it seemed as if there were 
nothing twixt it and silence. “ Jesus is 
dead, dead, dead,” she said. ‘ Dying 
that you and I might live. Oh! wonder- 
ful Savior. Oh, wonderful Jesus.” 
Then there was a. pause as the speaker 
silently contemplated the rude colored 
print of the’ Crucifixion on the wall. 
““Yes—he died, but ’’—and her tones 
rose in triumphant resonance -on the 
words—“ he rose again; he rose from 
the dead. He is alive to-day. He is 
here, here in this room with us. He 
is here to ask you, to plead with you, to 
come home. You have wandered away 
into rough roads and waste places, into 
sin, suffering, misery. You are lost, 
lost, lost. Come home, oh! come home. 
It is Jesus who calls to you—come home.” 
The voice was choking with half articu- 
lated sobs, from her eyes flowed pitying 
tears; her hands fell by her side in de- 
spairing hopelessness. Then the speaker 
paused, looked up as if standing face to 
face with him: “Oh, God!” she said. 
“Help me, I have done all I could. I 
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Great 
By an Officer of the New York Yacht Club 


lif. theater and settings are so 
broad and so beautiful, the con- 
testants are so thoroughly rep- 
resentative of the world’s. greatest 
nations, highest civilization and finest 
achievement in one of the most ancient 
domains of human effort that the inter- 
national yacht race for the Amer- 
ica’s cup fully deserves the world- 
wide interest and attention which it re- 
ceives. 

The cup, its antecedents, how it came 
here, the various phases of the struggle 
for its retention—these matters are all 
household words to the yachtsmen. But 
at the present time, when we are on the 
verge of another international battle, 
when one of the most dangerous an- 
tagonist that ever crossed the ocean is 
here challenging us, the entire American 
people is interested in the prospective 
race and all that pertains to it. 

I hope that I may be pardoned, there- 
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have said all I could to bring them home 
to you, and none comes nor stirs. Oh, 
Lord, help me, help me.” 

In attempting to reproduce it from 
memory I have done this fervid appeal 
grave injustice, but I hope I have sug- 
gested, at least, the impressive earnest- 
ness of the teacher and the convincing 
sincerity of those faithful folk who are 
working in this obscure temple of God 
for his wayward people. When I see 
such noble examples of religious zeal as 
this, and when I see everywhere I go 
such heroic self-abnegation, such devo- 
tion to the highest and purest ideals laid 
on the altar of religion, such fervent, 
strenuous endeavor to bring the wander- 
ers to the infinite grace, love and mercy 
of Jesus, I know that God lives, that 
religion lives, that the heart of the 
Church is not growing cold, that its heart 
is on fire, giving forth with ever in- 
creasing force that divine flame which 
was lighted by Christ on Calvary, and 
which is to be forever inextinguishable 
in the lives, the sayings and the doings 
of men. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Race 


fore, by yachtsmen if I address myself 
to the non-yachting public, to whom 
most of the talk of the newspapers about 
“ Shamrock II” and “ Columbia ”’ is all 
Greek. 

This America’s cup is a solid silver 
trophy standing about two and a half 
feet high. It is on exhibition at Tif- 
fany’s jewelry store, or Broadway. Its 
cost was about $350. It is called the 
America’s cup after the yacht “ Amer- 
ica,” which won it in August, 1851, by 
defeating, in hollow style, fifteen of the 
best English yachts assembled at Cowes. 

American yachting is comparatively 
of recent date, as the first match in the 
States took place in 1846 between J. C. 
Stevens’s new _ center-board sloop 
“Maria,” of 170 tons, and the “Co- 
quette,” schooner of 74 tons, belonging 
to J. H. Perkins. The latter won, but 
Mr. Stevens was now thoroughly 
aroused on the subject of yachting and 
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determined to aim at the highest prize. 
Accordingly he commissioned George 
Steers, of New York, builder of the 
crack pilot boats, to construct a schooner 
fit to contend for ocean supremacy with 
the best that England could show. The 
result was the “ America,” of 170 tons. 

All the world was assembled in Eng- 
land in 1851, as it was the year of the 
great exhibition, and the appearance of 
the “ America” at Cowes caused much 
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which was to be sailed around the Isle 
of Wight, for a cup given by the squad- 
ron. 

The “ America” entered and came 
home so far ahead of the fifteen other 
yachts that Queen Victoria, viewing the 
race, inquired “ Where is the second?” 
to which a sorrowful subject made an- 
swer, “ Your Majesty, there is no sec- 
ond.” 


Setting time allowance aside, the 
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excitement and curiosity, tho it was not 
imagined that she was really dangerous. 
The great trophy for competition was 
the Queen’s cup, and it was to fight for 
this that the “America” crossed the 
ocean; but, after all, she failed to com- 
pete for it. Mr. Stevens did not like 
the English system of time allowance 
and refused to concede the amount set 
against his boat on account of her size. 
The good fellows of the Royal Yacht 
Squadron, sooner than see the “ Amer- 
ica” return without a race, resolved to 
waive time allowance in their’ match, 


“ America” beat all her English rivals 
fairly and decisively, and the cup that 
she brought home to this country was 
well earned. 

When the cup was won by the “ Amer- 
ica” it became the property of the own- 
ers of that yacht, who presented it to the 
New York Yacht Club in 1857, subject 
to these conditions: 

“Any organized yacht club of any foreign 
country shall always be entitled, through any 
one or more of its members, to claim the right 
of sailing a match for this cup with any yacht 
or other vessel of not less than thirty or more 
than three hundred tons, measured by the 
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custom house rule of the country to which the 
vessel belongs. 

“The parties desiring to sail for the cup 
may make any match with the yacht club in 
possession of the same that may be determined 
upon by mutual consent; but in case of dis- 
agreement as to terms the match shall be 
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“It is to be distinctly understood that the 
cup is to be the property of the club and not of 
the members thereof or owners of the vessel 
winning it in a match; and that the condition 
of keeping it open to be sailed for by yacht 
clubs of all foreign countries upon the terms 
laid down shall forever attach to it, thus mak- 
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sailed over the same course for the annual re- 
gatta of the yacht club in possession of the 
cup and subject to its rules and sailing regu- 
lations; the challenging party being bound to 
give six months’ notice in writing, fixing the 
day they wish to start—this notice to embrace 
the length, custom house measurement, rig 
and name of the vessel. 


ing it perpetually a challenge cup for friendly 
competition between foreign countries.” 


After four attempts to recover the cup 
had been defeated, the club gave it back 
to the only surviving owner of the orig- 
inal owner—Mr. een L. Schuyler. 
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He immediately returned it to the club 
with a new deed of gift. This was an 
amplification of the first, the same in 
sense with the important addition : 


“Vessels intending to compete for this cup 
must proceed under sail on their own bottoms 
to the port where the contest is to take place.” 


After the defeat of the “ Genesta” a 
number of points were raised against 
the conditions of the deed, and the dis- 
cussion resulted in the return of the cup 
to Mr. Schuyler, who immediately gave 
it back again with the “new deed of 
gift” which is still in force. This new 
deed is dated October 24, 1887. By it 
Mr. Schuyler gave the cup in trust to 
the New York Yacht Club “as a per- 
petual challenge cup for friendly com- 
petition between foreign countries.” 

New clauses provided that the compet- 
ing yachts, if of one mast, should not 
be less than sixty-five or more than ninety 
feet on the load water line; if of more 
than one mast, they should not be less 
than eighty feet or more than one 
hundred and fifteen feet on the load 
water line. Ten months’ notice of chal- 
lenge to be given. No race to be sailed 
between November 1 and May 1. Cen- 
ter-board or sliding keel vessels are al- 
lowed to compete. Challenger and de- 
fender to agree among themselves as to 
conditions of match, including dates, 
courses, number of trials, rules and sail- 
ing regulations. In case they cannot 
agree, then three races shall be sailed, 
the winner to be entitled to the cup. All 
such races shall be on ocean courses, free 
from headlands. 

The cup remained in our undisputed 
possession till 1870, when the British 
schooner “ Cambria” made a try for it. 
The entire fleet of the New York Yacht 
Club, with the exception of the hopeless 
lags, sailed against her. She had twenty- 
three antagonists when the start took 
place, on August 8th, from a point off 
Staten Island, and the “ Magic ” and half 
the other yachts beat the ‘ Cambria,” 
some of them by more than thirty 
minutes. The “ Magic” won the race. 

Mr. James Ashbury, who owned the 
“ Cambria,” came back with a new yacht 
in 1872. She was the “ Livonia.” The 
“ Columbia” beat her twice. On their 
next race the “ Columbia ” sailed without 
any captain and manned by a crew that 
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had been celebrating the victories. An 
astonishing series of accidents happened 
to her, and the “ Livonia ” won the race 
by more than an hour. The “ Sappho” 
then continued the series of seven races 
for the New York Yacht Club and easily 
defeated the “ Livonia.” 

The Royal Canadian Yacht Club next 
essayed to lift the gift. They sent the 
“Countess of Dufferin.” The schooner 
yacht “ Madeleine” beat her more than 
twenty-seven minutes. 

In 1881 a Canadian sloop named the 
“ Atalanta’ came after the cup, and the 
sloop “ Mischief” beat her by thirty- 
nine minutes, corrected time. 

In 1885 the “ Genesta,” an 80-ton cut- 
ter built at the Clyde and thought by the 
British to be a miracle of speed, came 
over here cup-seeking. The “ Puritan,” 
built at Boston for General Paine, but 
sailed under New York Yacht Club col- 
ors, met and conquered her. The “ Gala- 
tea”’ followed in 1886 and shared the 
same fate, the “ Mayflower” disposing 
of her with little exertion. 

In 1887 came the “ Thistle,” built at 
the Clyde somewhat on American lines, 
and bearing the high hopes of her own- 
ers. She also was heralded as a wonder, 
but the “ Volunteer” disposed of her 
quite decisively. 

In 1893 came Lord Dunraven with 
“Valkyrie II.” She was hard to beat. 
In one race over a thirty mile course her 
antagonist, the “ Vigilant,” only led her 
by forty seconds. 

In 1895 “ Valkyrie III,” also owned 
by Lord Dunraven, came here to try for 
the cup. In her first race she was beaten 
by the “Defender “ by eight minutes 
and 49 seconds. In the second race 
“Valkyrie” finished first, but was dis- 
qualified for fouling. In the third 
race “ Valkyrie” withdrew .at the start. 

The racing between the “ Columbia ” 
and “ Shamrock ” in 1899 culminated in 
a glorious contest on October 2oth. 
There was a strong breeze from the 
northeast, and the yachts traveled nearly 
twelve knots an hour. “ Columbia” 
beat “ Shamrock” by six minutes ‘and 
thirty-four seconds, corrected time. In 
a previous race, with a light wind, “ Co- 
lumbia” won by ten minutes and eight 
seconds, corrected time. In the other 
race between them “ Shamrock ” carried 
away her topmast and “ Columbia,” by 
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previous agreement, was obliged to go 
over the course alone. 

Sir Thomas Lipton said that he was 
satisfied that the “ Columbia” was the 
better boat, but he would return with 
another and try again. 

So he has come to us again with 
“ Shamrock IT.” 

It will be noted from the foregoing 
history of the cup races that modifica- 
tions in race conditions have taken place 
since the “ America” beat a crowd of 
British yachts around the Isle of Wight. 

There have been a number of com- 
plaints from challengers which have in- 
duced concessions from the New York 
Yacht Club. 

Mr. James Asbury, who owned the 
“Cambria” and “ Livonia,’ promptly 
discovered that the single contestant 
sailing against a fleet, as the “ America ” 
had to do, is at a disadvantage. Accord- 
ingly the New York Yacht Club con- 
ceded him a single antagonist. 

He claimed to represent twelve British 
yacht clubs and wanted to sail twelve 
races, one for each of the clubs, he to be 
given the cup if he won a single race. 
That was ingenious, but could hardly be 
allowed, and he was given a series of 
seven races and beaten decisively. 


Another matter that displeased Mr. - 


Asbury was the course from Stapleton, 
Staten Island, down to a point off Sandy 
Hook. This was the New York Yacht 
Club’s regular racing ground, but there 
were valid objections to it and recent 
races have all taken place out upon the 
ocean. Even there the track is not satis- 
factory to all contestants, Lord Dun- 
raven especially complaining of inter- 
ference by excursion steamers, tho 
these got in the way of the American 
quite as much as in that of the British 
boat. 

During the race between “ Columbia ” 
and “ Shamrock” our Government took 
a hand in the matter, and torpedo boats 
and revenue cutters, with Rear-Admiral 
Evans in command, kept the enthusiastic 
sightseers off the course. 

This long series of contests has had 
most important results so far as the pro- 
duction of racing machines goes. 

The problem has been to build the boat 
that would cleave water with least resist- 
ance and carry most sail. So much prog- 
ress has been made that the yachts of to- 
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day are fully one-third faster than those 
of fifteen years ago. 

There have been improvements of 
model, of rigging, of material employed 
in building, of sails, of adjustments and 
apparatus. : 

How much effect this will have in the 
world of commerce I confess I am un- 
able to say, but I judge that it must 
necessarily be large. 

The contest for the America’s cup 
has settled down to a possible series of 
five races, the boat winning three out of 
the five to be the victor. It has never 
been necessary, however, to sail out the 
entire series, as no visitor has secured 
more than one race out of the series. 

The course will be laid out on the 
ocean near Scotland Lightship, off Sandy 
Hook. In some of the races it will be 
fifteen miles to windward and return be- 
fore the wind. In other races it will be 
over a triangle measuring ten miles on 
each side. The actual distance covered 
by the yachts is often over forty miles, 
as they have to tack or zigzag when they 
wish to go in the direction from which 
the wind is blowing. 

If neither yacht is able to go over the 
course within five and a half hours it is 
no race. 

In the past contests the wind has often 
failed day after day to the great disap- 
pointment of all yachtsmen and specta- 
tors. b Ag 

Races will be started at 11 o’clock in 
the day or as soon thereafter as possible. 
No race will be started as late as 1 
o’clock. Extraordinary precautions will 
be taken to keep the great crowd of ex- 
cursion steamers away from the course, 
as even when they are at a considerable 
distance they send out waves that most 
materially disturb the delicately adjusted 
yachts. 

The “ Columbia,” which was launched 
in 1899, is commanded by Captain Barr 
and has a racing crew of thirty-eight 
picked men, mostly Deer Islanders—Barr 
himself was born in Scotland, but has 
long been an American by adoption. Her 
dimensions are: Length, 102 feet 2 
inches; on waterline, 89 feet 7 inches; 
beam, 24 feet; draught, 19 feet; hight 
of mast, 134 feet 9 inches; sail area, 13,- 
125% square feet. Her hull is of bronze, 
3-16 of an inch in thickness; her mast is 
of Oregon pine, and her spars of wood. 
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She was designed by Capt. Nat Herre- 
shoff. 

“Shamrock II” was designed by G. 
L. Watson, and is commanded by Cap- 
tain Sycamore, who is famous for get- 
ting the utmost out of a boat. He has 
a crew of fifty picked men under him 
who work like a piece of machinery. The 
length of the yacht is 137 feet ; waterline, 
89 feet ; beam, 23 feet 6 inches; draught, 
19 feet 6 inches ; hight of mast, 148 feet; 
hull of bronze 3-16 of an inch in thick- 
ness ; mast and spars of steel. 

The challenger’s people claim that she 


is fifteen minutes faster than “ Shamrock | 


I” over a fifteen mile course. That may 
be, but it is noticeable that they require 
odds in the betting. We have grown ac- 
customed to hearing each challenger 
heralded as a wonder. 


The 
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There has been some question, on the 
part of people who do not understand 
yachting, as to why boats not belonging 
to the New York Yacht Club cannot have 
the honor of defending the cup. That 
whole matter has been threshed out again 
and again in several prolonged contro- 
versies, and it has ben pretty well settled 
among yachtsmen that some responsible 
club must have the custody of the cup 
and the management of its defense. The 
New York won the cup and has ever 
since held it. This does not exclude other 
yachts than those of the New York 
Yacht Club from the position of de- 
fender, but possession of them must be 
surrendered for the purposes of the race 
to the N. Y. Y. C., which is responsible 
for the management of the race. 

New York Ciry. 


Silver Dollar 


By Edward Boltwood 


66¢ H, it’s bound to turn out all 
right,” said Ormiston to him- 
self, for perhaps the twentieth 
time that evening. “I'll strike the story 
to-night, and write it to-morrow, and get 
the check for it Wednesday morning. A 
dollar is enough to keep me until then.” 

He wound his fingers around the silver 
piece in his pocket and turned into the 
glare of Broadway. It was midsummer ; 
the lazy, unhampered look of the street 
proclaimed that fact without the aid of 
an almanac or thermometer. An infor- 
mal air of fellowship pervaded the side- 
walk; the loungers seemed to say to one 
another: “ Here we are in New York on 
an August night, and let’s make the best 
of it.” Young Ormiston sauntered along 
with a vague enjoyment of this elusive 
friendliness. 

He enjoyed it the more because he was 
actually friendless. From the office of 
a country newspaper in the South Or- 
miston had come to New York to make 
his fortune by writing stories. He had 
written many stories, and his fortune 
consisted of one round dollar. But that 
morning some one had told Ormiston of 
a promising market for a two thousand 
word story if the manuscript was in 
hand Wednesday. 


“ They are not likely to use this dialect 
Southern stuff of yours,” said the over- 
wise informant. “Try a yarn of real 
New York life. Something that might 
happen.” 

Ormiston had nodded and walked out. 
It was a chance—and yet a story of 
New York was as impossible to him as a 
biblical epic. To him the city was a life- 
less thing of stone and iron. All day 
long he had racked his brain for an idea, 
the cool of the twilight had called him 
out of doors; and here he was, still haunt- 
ing the streets and saying softly to him- 
self, “ The story—the story—the story!” 
Where was it? Perhaps behind the 
closed doors of the bank at the corner, 
perhaps in the cab which rattled over the 
crossing, perhaps locked in the lives of 
the two people who passed him as he 
waited on the curb. The greatest story 
in the world might be right under his 
eyes and he unconscious. 

In this mood he found himself staring 
down a side street which flanked one of 
the theatres left open at that season. A 
dozen c. so boys had ranged themselves 
in a row close to the playhouse in the 
empty street down which Ormiston was 
gazing. The little gamins stood there ex- 
pectantly, like soldiers waiting the word 
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of command. Suddenly the orchestra in- 
side burst into the blare of a glorious 
quickstep, the crash of brass and drum 
broke through the wall, and the music 
rang in the street with lively distinctness. 
The boys began to march and counter- 
march over the asphalt, following the 
swing of the tune and cheering now and 
again in an excess of ardor. 

“That’s queer,” thought Ormiston. 
“T suppose they line up here every night 
and wait for this. I wonder a 

Could this be the story? 
man laughed rather 
turned away; he felt that his mind was 
too hopelessly wearied to take up an im- 
pression; he would have his bread and 
milk nd try to sleep. 

The march which he had heard was 
evidently the finale of an act of the comic 
opera, for through the broad open door 
he saw in the lobby knots of sweltering 
gentlemen in search of the open air. High 
over his head was the iron grating of a 
fire escape, and from it laughter and 
voices floated down to him. When he 
had crossed the street he looked up. A 
man and a woman were standing on the 
gallery ; he was fanning her, and the two 
were leaning over the balustrade and 
looking at the newsboys who were still 
loitering on the pavement below. 

The man took a coin from his pocket, 
tossed it over, and Ormiston heard it 
jangle in the street. The boys howled 
simultaneously and plunged into wild 
riot for the money, rolling about in a 
tangled ferment. A policeman near by 
grinned sympathetically at the bustle for 
wealth, various loungers drew closer to 
contemplate the spectacle, and a tall girl, 
hurrying along the street, walked before 
she knew it into the very storm center of 
the scramble and retreated a step back- 
ward to the sidewalk. 

The woman on the balcony laughed 
heartily, and her escort, apparently stim- 
ulated by her merriment, flung down 
a second coin. This one fairly resounded 
on the asphalt. 

“A dollar, a dollar,” screamed the ur- 
chins in unison. They redoubled their 
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exertions, scurrying about like terriers. 
“You got it, ain’t you, Barney?” 
“ Naw—McPhee’s got it.” 
“ He ain’t neither—it rolled away off.” 
The youngsters dispersed along the 
stretch of the block, and this fact, added 


desperately and. 
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to the tuning of fiddlers within the thea- 
ter, put an end to the interest of most of 
the spectators. Lord and Lady Bounti- 
ful withdrew from the gallery, the loung- 
ers lounged away, and the policeman re- 
sumed his post inside the lobby. Only 
Ormiston and the tall girl remained. 

He had been watching her with a good 
deal of curiosity. She was dressed in 
brown linen and her coppery hair was 
twined severely below the brim of her 
straw sailor hat. In the shadow her face 
seemed white ; the lines of her mouth and 
chin were proud and fine ; she had clasped 
her hands behind her back and this threw 
her head and shoulders into an alert poise 
of half-defiance. In short, the effect of 
her was not at all that of a girl whom one 
might expect to find alone on Broadway, 
of an evening. She remained stock still 
as Ormiston drew nearer to her, and she 
seemed to be watching the huddle of boys 
on the distant corner. 

Ormiston maneuvred so that he could 
look straight into her eyes. He was smil- 
ing eagerly, but not at the girl; he was 
smiling because he was conscious of that 
delicious mental thrill which isknown only 
to story-tellers and poets, artists and mu- 
sicians—the thrill which comes from the 
discovery of a pregnant idea in a tired 
brain. 

“T beg your pardon,” said Ormiston. 
“ Can I be of any help to you?” 

“ No, thank you,” she replied in an ad- 
mirable and dignified surprise. “Iam in 
no trouble, I’m merely waiting for a car- 
riage.” 

She turned on her heel, vouchsafing 
to the young man a view of the back of 
her head. Ormiston laughed delightedly. 

“T thought you might allow me to pick 
up that coin for you,” he pursued. “ You 
cannot keep on standing over it in that 
way. The newsboys will suspect you, 
and claim it. The dollar really belongs 
to them, you know—not to you.” 

She slowly unclasped her hands and 
Ormiston could see her shoulders stiffen; 
then she wheeled again and faced him. 

“You are a blackguardly insulter of 
women,” she said. 

“ Oh, no, I’m not,” returned the young 
Southerner. “ That is, I don’t think I 
am. What other reason is there to keep 
you here like a statue? If I’m wrong, 
I’ll make every amend which you and I 
can suggest that I ought to make. Believe 
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me, I can explain how I happened to 
speak to you. I’ve been trying to think 
of a story, you see, and—look here,” he 
broke off abruptly, “ you are standing on 
that money, aren’t you? If you'll take 
one step and show me that I’m in error, 
I'll lie down and let you walk on me.” 

“TI won’t humiliate myself,” she ex- 
claimed hotly. ‘‘ What business is it of 
yours? If you don’t leave me, I'll call the 
police.” 

“You can do so, of course,” said Or- 
miston, “ but that would be a pretty poor 
ending for the story. You’re from Geor- 
gia, aren’t you?” 

The girl nodded before she could catch 
herself. 

“I’m from Richmond County,” he 
went on. “ Mighty strange the way the 
old Georgian tongue sticks to us, isn’t 
it? It comes out strongest in folks when 
they’re homesick, I reckon. And 7. knew 
quick off where you were raise/i, miss. 
My name is Ormiston.” 

“T’m a Colquitt.” 

“ Kin to the Colquitts of Lexington?” 

“ They’re my cousins.” 

“ Do you like visiting North, Miss Col- 
quitt ? ” 


Gradually the girl had averted her 
countenance, so that now Ormiston could 
see nothing of it. 

“T’m at work here,” she answered, 
studying the tips of her fingers, “ trying 
to support myself by drawing for the pic- 


ture papers. I’m not doing very well.” 

Miss Colquitt made a brave attempt at 
a laugh. Then she showed her face to 
Ormiston, and he started with concern, 
for her mouth was twitching and her 
cheeks were flaming red. 

“ Oh, you caught me at a right despic- 
able thing,” she broke out. “ I’m nearly 
starving, Mr. Ormiston. I did see the 
coin rolling. I did stamp on it with my 
foot and push it into this crack in the 
paving.” 

“And in God’s name, why not?” cried 
the young gentleman. “ Finding’s keep- 
ing. Better that you should have it than 
that those dirty brats yonder should. 
Stand by, and let me rescue the filthy 
lucre.” 

She protested with a gesture, strug- 
gling pitifully with her shame, but Or- 
miston knelt down on the pavement, and 
she stepped back and covered her eyes 
with trembling fingers. 
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No coin was visible anywhere. The 
wide crack in the flagging over which the 
girl had been standing was quite as bare - 
as the stones about it. The man 
scowled gravely, glanced at the girl, and 
took his own dollar from his pocket. 

“ Here it is, Miss Colquitt,” he said. 

“No, no, no,” she replied, recovering 
somewhat her self-possession. ‘‘ What 
must you think of me, sir? The money 
is not mine.” 

“Why not, if you need it?” insisted 
Ormiston boldly. “Certainly it is not 
mine—and I doubt if one could discover 
the dispenser of charity in the theater. 
Take it, Miss Colquitt.” 

“Very well, I will take it,” she agreed. 
“T’m grateful, Mr. Ormiston.” 

Thankfully he laid the coin in her 
palm. She looked at it for a moment and 
then, with a swing of her arm, she 
pitched the silver dollar far across the 
street and among the newsboys. Her 
aim was luckily accurate; the urchins 
raised a yell of exultation ; and Miss Col- 
quitt took a deep breath as one might who 
had shaken off a burden. 

“ There, that’s all right,” said she with 
a smile. 

“ But your purse 

“It’s my pride that has kept it empty, 
Mr. Ormiston, and now, thanks to you, 
my pride has been taught a lesson. Per- 
haps I shall see you again. Good night.” 

She held out her hand shyly. Ormis- 
ton grasped it, mumbling commonplaces, 
but before he could quite collect his wits 
she had run away and left him wool-gath- 
ering. He shrugged his shoulders in 
grim amusement and walked supperless 
to his lodgings, soliloquizing. 

“ That was a mean trick of mine,” he 
mused, as the Broadway cars clanged by 
him. “Can I follow—no, I’ll write to 
Brink Colquitt to-morrow for her ad- 
dress. A mean trick! I should never 
have caught her at it if I hadn’t been 
story hunting.” 

He stopped short, staring blankly at 
his own image in a shop window. 

“The story!” he gasped. “I wonder 
if that’s enough—but it doesn’t end. 
What should become of the heroine? ” 

Then Ormiston thought of the sweet 
kindliness in Miss Colquitt’s eyes and, 
instead of finding a plot, he found in his 
heart a wonder which was dangerously 
unprofessional. 

New York Ciry, 
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Ideals in Ireland * 


From time to time there drifts through 
the wider literary world an echo of the 
noise made by a band of enthusiasts who 
are attempting to restore the language 
of Ireland to its old position of honor. 
The movement is called the Gaelic 
Renaissance and is cherished by a few 
men, at least, who stand very high among 
the select masters of the art of writing 
in English. Of the political aspect of 
the crusade—and everything Irish is po- 
litical—we do not speak. The reports of 
parliamentary debates in regard to teach- 
ing Erse in the Irish public schools may 
be read in the London Times. They are 
likely to be entertaining, if not always 
edifying. For the literary ideals of the 
little group of men who are themselves 
adding some of the sweetest of modern 
poems to English literature and whose 
purpose is enunciated in the present vol- 
ume, we have much respect and sympa- 
thy,—respect because the idealists are 
earnest and intelligent; sympathy be- 
cause they are foredoomed to failure. 
And let us add that their failure is our 
profit, for we should suffer loss from any 
success which should permit them to 
write. in any language but our own. 
Lyric poetry is not so common in Eng- 
lish that we can afford to see the verses 
of Mr. Yeats printed in a foreign tongue. 

Were it not, however, for the essen- 
tial improbability in the scheme, one 
might prophesy success from the present 
state of affairs. Irish is now taught in 180 
national schools as against only 100 last 
year ; newspapers and books are printed, 
and presumably read, in its-curious old 
alphabet; Celtic plays are produced in 
Dublin theaters, and it is announced that 
a troupe of Celtic players are to act in 
all the towns of Ireland; even across the 
Atlantic the movement is felt, and re- 
cently the Gaelic League of America, at 
its convention in Chicago, filled the air 
with a hullabaloo of good hopes. It is 
characteristic of the people, this ebulli- 
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tion of hope in impossible things ; it is, 
alas, quite as characteristic that their 
ideals should end in disappointment and 
failure. They hug a pleasant illusion, 
hoping for the regeneration of their 
ancient honored language; for what is 
practically dead does not come to life 
again at the breath of a few dreamers. 
“The popular poetry of England cele- 
brates her victories,” writes one of the 
Gaelic leaders, “ but the popular poetry 
of Ireland remembers only defeats and 
defeated persons.” That is an ominous 
saying: it tells too clearly the inspiration 
of the present singers. 

Nevertheless there is in these essays 
on Ideals in Ireland a genuine interest 
besides the sad entertainment of brave 
defeat. To understand the aims of these 
literary innovators we naturally turn to 
the words of the two chief writers repre- 
sented —Mr. George Moore and Mr. W. 
B. Yeats. To the former the question 
of language itself seems to be predomi- 
nant. “ Our desire,” he says, “ is to make 
Ireland a bi-lingual country—to use 
English asa universal language, and to 
save our own as a medium for some fu- 
ture literature.” English, by its very 
universality and by its dominant use in 
commerce, has, he thinks, lost the pecul- 
iar flexibility and delicacy which are the 
necessary properties of a genuine literary 
medium: 


“ As it was with Latin in the fourth, so it is 
with English in the nineteenth century. From 
universal use and journalism, the English 
language in fifty years will be as corrupt as 
the Latin of the eighth century, as unfit for 
literary usage, and will become, in my opinion, 
a sort of volapuk, strictly limited to commer- 
cial letters and journalism.” 


Mr. Moore expresses without reserve 
a fear that must have haunted many 
minds apart from any Irish sympathies. 
For literary purposes a language must 
have two qualities, and these two quali- 
ties must not be severed ; it must possess 
authoritative precision and it must pos- 
sess life. Now as a language spreads from 
its original home and becomes universal 
(as may be seen in later Latin and in 
Hellenistic Greek) these two qualities 
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persist indeed, but they are severed and 
become even self-excluding. When a 
small circle in London were looked upon 
as the legitimate keepers of the language, 
when English was the King’s English, a 
certain style in writing was authoritative ; 
it was understood by all and, so far as 
possible, employed by all on grave occa- 
sions. It was also vital, for it was based 
on spoken uses and grew with social 
changes ; the slang of the court soon be- 
came the literary language of the coun- 
try. But now it is different. No one 
circle of speakers stand as an authority. 
To write with precision and in a manner 
that all may understand, our language 
must be based not on present usage, but 
on a literary tradition. Unfortunately, 
such usage immediately cuts us off from 
the vital realities, the natural changes, 
the association of word and custom, 
characteristic of spoken language. The 
slang and neologisms of New York differ 
from those of London and Melbourne, 
and if they are taken up into written 
language, they fail of universal accept- 
ance and remain slang; they are provin- 
cial. In this way there grows up slowly 
a severance between authority and life. 


Walter Pater wrote English deliberately 
as a learned language, and to a lesser 
extent this is true of every author who 
is conscious of literary values. The easi- 
est escape is through the medium of dia- 
lect, where the style is frankly local and 
does not offend against literary authority 


because it is avowedly unliterary. It is 
a significant fact that almost all conversa- 
tion in books to-day that shows abundant 
vitality is more or less dialectical. 

Mr. Yeats, on the other hand, is more 
concerned with those imaginative traits 
which have from the beginning been at- 
tributed to the Celtic race and which 
through the Arthurian legends and other 
medieval sources have modified, it is 
said, the whole literature of Europe,— 
imaginative traits seen pre-eminently in 
the mystic idealization of woman and in 
an elusive sympathy with the energies of 
nature. Mr. Yeats longs for a tongue in 
which the subtle dreams of fancy will 
not be jostled and crushed by the idioms 
of harsh reality. The language of Ire- 
land is a refuge from a commercial and 
imperialistic civilization, he holds, be- 
cause the people of Ireland still live in a 
land of dreams. 
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“ But the Irish peasant believes that the ut- 
most he can dream was once or still is a reality 
by his own door. He will point to some moun- 
tain and tell you that some famous hero or 
beauty lived and sorrowed there, or he will 
tell you that Tir-nan-og, the country of the 
young, the old Celtic paradise,—the Land of 
the Living Heart, as it used to be called,—is all 
about him. An old woman close by Ballylee 
Castle said to a friend of mine the other day, 
when some one had finished a story of the 
poet Usheen’s return from Tir-nan-og, where 
he had lived with his fairy mistress: “ ‘ Tir- 
nan-og?’ That place is not far from us. One 
time I was in the chapel of Labane, and there 
was a tall thin man sitting next to me, and he 
dressed in gray; and after the mass I asked 
him where he came from. ‘ From Tir-nan-og,’ 
he said.- ‘And where is that?’ I asked him. 
‘It’s not far from you,’ he said. ‘It’s near the 
place where you live.’ I remember well the 
look of him, and he telling me that. The 
priest was looking at us while we were talking 
together.” 

Dreams are a fair illusion, but of a 
necessity they must yield to the sterner 
world of reality. The Gaelic Renais- 
sance will never produce a great litera- 
ture, it will probably soon be forgotten 
except by those who are curious of lit- 
erary eccentricities ; but in the meanwhile 
the cherishers of the movement send into 
the world now and then a book of Eng- 
lish verse or a volume of essays that 
turns us aside momentarily from some 
things we should like to forget. 

“It charmed away the merchant from his guile, 
And turned the farmer’s memory from his 
cattle, } 
And hushed in sleep the roaring ranks of 
battle, ) . 
For all who heard it dreamed a little while.” 


od 


The Problematic Frenchman * 


A Book about Frenchmen by an Irish- 
woman—it seems not so bad a notion, 
this of setting a Celt to catch a Gaul. 
And, indeed, with the more superficial as- 
pects of the subject the book deals very 
satisfactorily. It is vivacious, as might 
be expected, sometimes verging on 
cleverness, sometimes with an involution 
of phrase very like wit. But the deeper 
significance of the character it rather 
evades. In this respect it is by no means 
the equal of Hillebrand’s little German 
book of much the same scope, written 
shortly after the war. We are not sure 
whether it has ever been Englished—a 
great pity, if it has not, for it catches the 


*FrencH Lire In Town Anp Country. By Hannah 
Lynch, New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.20, 
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Frenchman in a way to surprise himself. 

To the lover of puzzles the French 
offer one of the most curious and inter- 
esting problems imaginable. The clev- 
erest, the most brilliant people on earth, 
they seem made expressly to prove that 
intelligence alone is insufficient to the 
conduct of life. In art, prose literature, 
pure science, social intercourse—in every- 
thing where taste, logic, reason are indis- 
pensable, they are pre-eminent. But 
their private virtues soon get lost in a 
crowd, like individual traits in a com- 
posite photograph, and nothing remains 
but their vices. There is no other place 
where mind and the things of mind 
arouse the same general interest and at- 
tention. Balzac it was, we believe, who 
said that Paris is the only city in the 
world where an idea is always sure of a 
market. But their politics is a scandal 
to civilization. And in matters of gov- 
ernment they are about as competent as a 
nursery of children, from which popular 
assembly they seem to have borrowed 
many of their methods. So for a cen- 
tury they have looked upon revolution in 
a way extremely bewildering to the An- 
glo-Saxon—as an institution, that is, for 
political ends fully as legitimate as the 
ballot. 

To-day France is threatened by two 
terrible evils—militarism and priestcraft. 
We do not meanthat France willever again 
become a nation of believers. But it may 
again embrace Romanism, as it did a cen- 
tury ago under the leadership of Bonald, 
De Maistre and Lamennais, in a need for 
some principle of authority, as a panacea 
for present ills. The French, as a na- 
tion, have the hypochondria of half-ge- 
nius, and are prone to experiments of all 
kinds with their dietary. At present 
there is a very strong reactionary spirit 
abroad, fanned by Brunetiére among 
others; and the Roman Catholic Church, 
with its habitual scent for temporal op- 
portunities, is making effective use of it 
in an insidiously conciliatory way to its 
own advantage. The singular part of the 
matter is this: The Frenchman has not a 
particle of genuine religious feeling left 
in him—but he is superstitious. And 
here we touch at his gravest failing—he 
is absolutely without faith, even in him- 
self. His life is a logical deduction, never 
an inspiration ; and when his logic leaves 
him in the lurch he is ridiculous, 
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The Dreyfus affair is an illustration 
at once of this truth and of the dangers 
of militarism. For thirty years France 
has been salving her wounds with the 
unction of an imaginary revenge for her 
defeat and spoliation in'’7o. In this 
hope she has crushed her people and her 
resources under an intolerable military 
service, she has allowed a clique of cor- 
rupt, arrogant and incompetent generals 
and officers to ride over her, while un- 
ceasingly flattering herself that the day 
of vengeance was hard at hand. But 
that sun has not risen. There is the 
army, as the budget attests ; there are the 
generals, their mouths full of great oaths ; 
there is the whole machinery and appli- 
ance of conquest—but Alsace is still in 
the clutch of Prussia. Consequently 
there must be treason, treachery, perfidy 
at work. And who so likely to perpe- 
trate the nameless crime of which no pa- 
triot would be culpable as Dreyfus, the 
Jew. Obviously, from the Frenchman’s 
point of view, he ought to have been 
guilty, even if he was not; and on that 
luminous inference he was condemned. 

Now what is to become of a people like 
this, with a hot excitable brain and little 
or no character to ballast it? France is 
always tottering on the edge of a revolu- 
tion. And since nothing is so conducive 
to madness as a fixed idea, Miss Lynch 
may be right in prognosticating that re- 
ligion and militarism will be provocative 
between them of a bloody outbreak, in 
which “ the red flag will be anti-Semi- 


tism.” 
& 


The Broadway Tabernacle * 


To write the recent history of so local 
an institution as a city church in such 
fashion that the story becomes of value 
not merely to the congregation whose 
memories are thereby refreshed, but to 
the Christian public, is a task of great dif- 
ficulty. If the events are removed from 
the present by a century, distance lends 
picturesqueness to narration and makes 
possible the free criticism of persons and 
measures, while diversity of usage ren- 
ders attractive the delineation of bygone 
customs. But where the story may be 





* Tue History OF THE BROADWAY TABERNACLE CHURCH 
FROM ITs ORGANIZATION IN 1840 10 THE CLOSE OF 1900, 
Inctupinc Factors InFriuencinG Its Founpation. By 
Susan Hayes Ward, New York: Published by the 
Church. 
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paralleled throughout its course by the 
recollections of persons now living, and 
where its more recent participants are 
still active upon the stage of human af- 
fairs, it requires much more than usual 
skill to set forth the history of a church 
in any other form than that of a mere 
chronicle. This skill, Miss Susan Hayes 
Ward, a former member of the Broad- 
way Tabernacle Church, has brought to 
the narration of its sixty years of life in 
the volume published by the church in 
connection with the anniversary celebra- 
tion which the energy of its pastor, Rev. 
Dr. Charles E. Jefferson, has successfully 
carried through. The story is most ad- 
mirably and interestingly told. 

Miss Ward has been fortunate in the 
forceful personalities with whom she has 
had to deal. Other churches of the Con- 
gregational order have had pastors and 
laymen of great gifts and influence dur- 
ing the last six decades. Some of these 
men have been more, perhaps, in the pub- 
lic eye than those connected with the 
Broadway Tabernacle. But no other 


Congregational church during that tract 
of time has been served by a succession 
of ministers of higher average of ability 


or has enjoyed the support of laymen of 
wider public spirit. They have been men 
of distinct and impressive traits. Presi- 
dent Finney’s revival preaching was the 
ultimate cause of the church. David 
Hale, nephew of the Connecticut Revolu- 
tionary patriot, and heir of- New Eng- 
land love of freedom, was its real foun- 
der. Rev. Edward W. Andrews, of 
many giits and versatile career, was 
its first pastor. Rev. Dr. Joseph P. 
Thompson, opponent of slavery and lover 
of Congregationalism, succeeded him, 
and was followed by the warm-hearted, 
eloquent and indefatigable Rev. Dr. Wil- 
liam M. Taylor, of Scotch birth, but 
widely beloved for his services to our 
American churches. Their successors 
are of us to-day. Each of these men of 
power, with many of their associates, 
stands clearly forth in Miss Ward’s vivid 
and discriminating sketches. The reader 
feels what manner of spirit they were of, 
and why they moved men. 

The volume is much more than a series 
of biographical portraits. It gives a 
fresh glimpse of that wonderful reform- 
atory age, the spirit of which seems in 
many ways strange and ancient history 
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to the present generation—an age marked 
by zeal for the abolition of slavery and 
for- temperance, and by stirring revivals 
of religion. It makes evident the serv- 
ices of the Broadway Tabernacle to Con- 
gregationalism as a bond uniting the 
once mutually distrustful eastern and 
western wings of the denomination, and 
as a vigorous originator and supporter of 
instrumentalities for denominational ad- 
vancement. 

The value of the volume is increased 
for the constituency of the Broadway 
Tabernacle by full chronological lists of 
its officers and members and by descrip- 
tions of its present organizations for 
Christian activity. It is a model local 
church history. 


Edward John Phelps * 


Tus collection of Orations and Essays 
will surprise as well as delight most of 
their readers. The country had not yet 
fully learned, when he died last spring, 
how large and how rare a man Edward 
John Phelps was, and to many readers 
this volume will be the first adequate 
revelation of the man. It will show him 
to be a lawyer of that rare but useful 
kind who is at home in the essential 
spirit and principle of the law, and who 
is able to clear away the perplexities and 
confusions that surround the ordinary 
man. We never read Webster’s great 
orations without feeling that there is a 
note of power and eloquence in them to 
which he was uplifted by some religious 
inspiration of the moment. These ad- 
dresses of Mr. Phelps make the same en- 
nobling impression. They bring into 
their discussion of present politics a dig- 
nity, a breadth and a moral tone which 
would have shed luster on the best period 
of American oratory. 

He was born and bred in the very best 
traditions of New England, and grew up 
in its brightest and most strenuous life. 
His home was a center of the public life 
and patriotism of Vermont. One great 
lawyer who lived across the street sat 
with his father on the bench and wor- 
shiped with him in the same congrega- 
tion. For more than two terms that 
father sustained his reputation in the 


*ORATIONS AND Essays or EpWARD JoHN PHELPs. 
Edited by J.G. McCullough. With a Memoir by John W. 
Stewart. New York: Harper & Brothers. $3.50. 
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United States Senate as a man of Web- 
sterian eloquence. The memoir which 
introduces the volume comes from a 
younger but life long friend, himself a 
Governor of Vermont, who recalls among 
the enthusiasms of his early life the bril- 
liant auguries amid which this young 
lawyer took his place at the Bar, his im- 
mediate and phenomenal success and 
steady upward path without one break 
and without one faltering step to the day 
he died, known and honored as few pub- 
lic men have been in the very highest 
circles of France and Great Britain, as 
well as his own country. 

The orations and essays reveal him to 
us in the character of alawyer. It is one 
of their best points that they do. But it 
is a better point that they do not reveal 
him, to use Governor Stewart’s phrase, 
as a “case lawyer,” but as one who un- 
derstood law in its spirit, principle and 
purpose, and had that highest endow- 
ment of the legal mind which comes into 
play on the Bench in great judicial deci- 
sions or in masterly expositions of con- 
stitutional law. The very principle and 
spirit of the law speaks in these essays 
and orations. The characteristic function 
and usefulness of Government come out. 
We have never read a better example of 
this than the address on “ The Law of 
the Land,” delivered in Edinburgh, No- 
vember, 1886, at the opening of the Edin- 
burgh Philosophical Institution. 

The selections published cover a wide 
range of subjects, professional, diplo- 
matic, biographic and even literary. All 
these subjects are treated in his free, 
forceful and eloquent style with absolute 
honesty, the full courage of his convic- 
tions and sometimes with a contagious 
humor which could not be omitted from 
a volume which was intended to be char- 
acteristic of the man. 


& 


FRANCIS AND Dominic. By Professor 
J. Herkless, D.D. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.) Professor 
Herkless gives only 110 pages to the lives 
of the two leaders of the monastic revival 
in the medieval Church, the remaining 
115 pages consisting of chapters entitled 
“ Progress of the Orders,” “‘ Mendicants 
and the Inquisition,” “ Mendicants and 
Scholasticism,” “ Degradation of the Or- 
ders.” But the entire volume might well 
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have been devoted to the treatment of 
the purely biographical element. The 
stage upon which Dominic, especially, 
acted was too wide and the part he took 
in shaping history too notable to permit 
his life to be dealt with effectively in the 
few pages assigned to it. If his figure 
appears rather hazy and indistinct, then, 
this is entirely due to the enforced brev- 
ity of the treatment. Dr. Herkless writes 
of Dominic, as well as of Francis, with 
well balanced but very genuine sympa- 
thy. It will be a matter of surprise to 
many of his readers to discover that 
Dominic was not the founder of the In- 
quisition, and was therefore never ap- 
pointed Inquisitor-General of Spain. 
“The Inquisition,’ says Dr. Herkless, 
“was certainly not organized till after 
the death of Dominic; and, during the pe- 
riod of his missionary labor in the South 
of France there is no indication that 
Churchmen possessed the legal power of 
ordaining the punishment of torture or 
death.” The portrait of Francis is very 
vigorous and sympathetic, and the same 
may be said of the sketches of the famil- 
iar disciples of the man whose adorable 
simplicity and intense humanity have still 
a subtle fascination for even the most 
skeptical. The chapter on “ Mendicants 
and Scholasticism ” will be very helpful 
to those desirous of obtaining some gen- 
eral idea of medieval philosophy. It is 
a marvel of clearness as well as of con- 


densation. 
& 


PETER ABELARD. By Joseph McCabe. 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$2.00.) It is a pleasure now and then to 
read a biography that stands on its own 
feet, that is written because the author 
is steeped in the subject he treats, and 
not because his publishers have asked 
him to fill a gap in a series. The life of 
Abelard—scholar, philosopher, teacher, 
poet, lover—is interesting from every 
point of view, but to be properly written 
requires an extraordinary range of 
knowledge and unusual sympathies. 
Both the knowledge and the sympathy 
Mr. McCabe possesses, and as a conse- 
quence he has given us a book that is of 
value to the student and the general 
reader alike. If any criticism were 
made, it would be to regret that Mr. Mc- 
Cabe, fearing probably to frighten away 
the less learned reader, has treated the 
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great question of realism and nominalism 
somewhat too slightly; nor can we quite 
accept his statement that “the contro- 
versy about genera and species is by no 
means of vital importance to the scholas- 
tic philosophy.” We do not hesitate to 
affirm that this question of genera and 
Species, bristling as its treatment is with 
the rudest thorns of logic, really touches 
on matters vital to human thought and 
faith Mr. McCabe, moreover, does not 
hit the truth precisely when he asserts 
that realism was the orthodox faith of the 
Church. It was only a modified form of 
realism that the Church could ever tol- 
erate, and more than one realist, Erigena 
for instance, suffered the ban of heresy 
for following to its logical issue this horn 
of the scholastic dilemma. The Church 
strove ever to find a safe via media. But 
however the slurring over of this prob- 
lem may detract from the philosophical 
thoroughness of Mr. McCabe’s work, it 
certainly does not affect the vital interest 
of the book as a biography. McCabe for 
the first time in English gives us a satis- 
factory life of this forerunner of modern 
thought. It does not, of course, sup- 


plant the great “ Life and Works of Abe-- 


lard,” in French, by Charles de Rémusar, 
or, for human interest, the long drama on 
Abelard by the same author. 


a 


Quaity Corner. By C. L. Antro- 
bus. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.50.) The scenes in this story are laid 
somewhere under the rainbow arch of an 
English sky. “A Study in Romance,” 
the author calls it; and he works out his 
notion with the steady purpose of an ac- 
complished artist, and with that keen 
telepathy for the good and the evil in 
human nature which is one of the quali- 
ties of genius. But the story is not the 
most important part of the book. The 
author rides gentle hobbies that have the 
ambling gait of palfreys, and there is 
throughout a genial philosophy that 
squints drolly at the reader. Precisely 
why a writer, whose pen seems to stir 
the dust of the warm earth into fragrance 
with his description of a shower of rain, 
and who intimates in a sentence the shad- 
owy swiftness of an overpassing summer 
cloud that leaves behind a necklace of 
rain drops shining upon the grass,—pre- 
cisely why such a writer should fill his 





canvas: with the gruesome figures of 
tragedy and crime does not appear, but 
the manner of his doing it is worth not- 
ing. 

& 


History FOR READY REFERENCE. By 
J. N. Larned. Vol. VI. Recent His- 
tory, 1894-1901. (Springfield, Mass. : 
The C. A. Nichols Company.) Six 
years ago Mr. Larned, who is librarian 
of the public library in Buffalo, pub- 
lished his encyclopedic History for 
Ready Reference in five volumes. That 
work has been revised and enlarged; it 
has furthermore been made of vastly 
greater utility by the addition of this 
sixth volume, which contains, under al- 
phabetic captions, a full record of the 
events of every sort that have occurred 
since the year 1894. How rich these re- 
cent years have been in historical occur- 
rences may be gathered from glancing at 


‘some of the topics treated: The Spanish 


War, the Boer War, China, the Dreyfus 
Affair, etc. Some notion of the fulness 
with which these topics are treated may 
be gained from the fact that the story 
“China,” since January, 1900, is ex- 
tended over forty-one large, double-col- 
umn pages. The history of the em- 
broglio is carried down to April of the 
present year. Of still later date is the 
decision of the Supreme Court in the in- 
sular cases (May 27th). Maps~and 
documents are abundant, and indeed the 
whole volume is an ideal book of refer- 
ence. As the field of our interest grows 
constantly wider, it becomes more and 
more difficult to carry in memory the de- 
tails of even the most recent occurrences. 
Mr. Larned’s book is a convenient aid to 
the memory ; but it is more than that, for 
it includes information that is likely to 
have escaped us altogether 


& 


CINDERELLA. By S. R. Crockett. 
(New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50.) 
There is a homely beauty, a narrow sin- 
cerity and a hard humor in the Scottish 
dialect, like the wrinkles and twisted 
smile on a good old man’s face. It 
braces, makes respectable the most com- 
monplace thoughts, by adding a sugges- 
tion of strength and endurance which 
they do not really cover. In this very 
ordinary story, with its little bedraggled 
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heroine and its mysterious bag of rubies, 
Mr. Crockett hides a multitude of sins 
under his Scotch dialect. He borrows 
these brave old border words, with all 
the fine traditions of claymores, peat fires 
and poverty behind them, to clothe his 
paltry tale; and the effect is deceiving to 
the casual reader. 


Worps AND THEIR Ways IN ENGLISH 
SPEECH. By James Bradstreet Green- 
ough and George Lyman Kittredge. 
(New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.10 
net.) It is an old saying that our every- 
day speech is fossilized poetry. Lan- 
guage in the beginning is concrete, and 
as new intellectual and spiritual concep- 
tions come to the mind our first expres- 
sion of them must be a metaphorical 
transference of material terms to im- 
material things. Thus the word spirit 
itself meant originally “breath” or 
“breeze,” and from that by a natural 
process came to its present signification. 
In fact, there is no more fascinating 
study than the poetry and the vagaries 
of language, and almost every page of 
this volume by two eminent philologians 
is filled with curious surprises for the 
lay reader. We welcome heartily such 
a work as this, which is at once learned 
and popular, and which is likely to in- 
spire the readers and writers of English 
with a feeling of wonder and reverence 
for their mother tongue. They will re- 
verse the experience of Moliére’s gentle- 
man and learn that they have been talk- 
ing poetry all their lives without know- 
ing it. We can do no more than men- 
tion one or two matters of particular 
interest. In a general way the most 
important discussion in the book is that 
which estimates the influence of the 
Norman Conquest and of Chaucer’s 
poems on the language. The theory of 
the authors (probably in this case of 
Professor Kittredge) is not the popular 
one, but is admirably supported. As an 
instance of quaint observation joined 
with scholarship, we note the remarks 
on the New England pronounciation of 
goat (p. 165). 

“Thus [in New England] we have céat, 
téad, load, boat, and so on. We should at 
once infer that a New Englander would say 
goat, but in fact this word is never so pro- 


nounced, but is always ¢£éa¢. without the short- 
ening. The reason is clear enough in this 
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case, for the phenomena are all recent, and 
the facts are known. The goat is not a famil- 
iar animal in this region, so that the name for 
it is rather a literary than a popular word; it 
is not properly in the dialect, and hence does 
not share in its peculiarities.” 


It is regrettable that a number of odd 
blunders have crept into the book. Page 
30, phonograph is derived from Gr. 
¢évoe =“ sound,” a murderous mistake! 
Page 35, the word -orne was certain- 
ly not invented by Aristotle, as it was 
used before he taught. And again, page 
37, ovcia is said to be formed from i, 
a loose way of speaking, which might 
be overlooked if a few pages further on 
the authors were not meticulously care- 
ful to explain that pathetic is not derived 
from xré90¢ but from zadyrudc, Three 
such blunders in a single chapter are dis- 
creditable. 

& 


KATHERINE Day. By Anna Fuller. 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.50.) Miss Fuller grasps tenaciously 
and, in her heroine, illustrates convinc- 
ingly the elements of strength in woman- 
ly character, courage, tenderness, faith- 
fulness, helpfulness and unfaltering de- 
votion under temptation to the laws of 
society and God. She does not prostitute 
art to the advocacy of Satanic sentiment, 
and succeeds in throwing a charm about 
homely virtue. The work is well articu- 
lated. Its incidents are normal and nat- 
ural, bearing directly upon the progress 
of the story and the evolution of charac- 
ter. It should be added that her char- 
acters are growths. We do not know 
them wholly from the start. 

ed 


HicHways AND Byways IN EAST 
ANGLIA. By William A. Dutt. With I- 
lustrations by Joseph Pennell. (New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.00.) The 
descriptive record of a pleasant jaunt 
through parts of Norfolk, Suffolk and 
Cambridgeshire. That is a country rich 
in folk lore and in historic associations— 
the country of the marauding Danes, of 
the refugee Saxons in William the Nor- 
man’s time, the country of Sir Thomas 
Erpingham, of Anne Boleyn and Kath- 
arine Howard, of the poets Crabbe and 
Bloomfield. The author entertainingly 
interweaves local history and legends 
with charming descriptions of nature 
and of the works of man. 
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HEART AND Sou. By Henrietta Dana 
Skinner. (New York: Harper & Bros. 
$1.50.) While not unreadable, this story 
leaves an impression too vague and il- 
lusive to be satisfactory. The elements 
that go to make it up do not cohere as 
they should, the matter is not always 
vital, the characters impinge against one 
another in a bewildering manner, and the 
hero, tho he acts nobly, does not seem to 
be really noble. On the whole, the merits 
of the book do not justify its publication. 

& 


THE ROMANCE OF THE HEAVENS. By 
Professor A. W. Bickerton. (New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $1.25). The 
people of New Zealand, not content 
with a*new land to live in, have now 
with the aid of Professor Bickerton con- 
ceived a brand new cosmos. We cannot 
say that the rest of the world will accept 
it, but the New Zealanders are at liberty 
to do as they please. In brief, the author 
has discarded the nebular hypothesis of 
Kant and La Place and has substituted 
for the prima vera causa of creation the 
impact of stars and nebule. Such im- 
pacts may be divided into two classes— 
partial or grazing impact, and “ whirling 
coalescence.” From impacts of the latter 
sort is formed a single intensely heated 
sun which may be large enough to at- 
tract and attach to itself extraneous 
masses as planets, and so form a solar 
system of the nature of our own. The 
other class, grazing impacts, produce a 
binary or double-star system, together 
with a third body, the part knocked off 
the colliding bodies, so hot as to be 
reduced to luminous gas. So _ far 
the theory is useful since collisions 
of wandering stars may well play a 
part in modifying the conditions of 
the universe. Unfortunately, Professor 
Bickerton has given undue importance to 
the theory of impact, and in his eager- 
ness to bring all known prenomena with- 
in its range he has fallen into serious er- 
rors. To account for the variable light 
of many of the double stars he supposes 
that one side of a colliding star remains 
dark and cold, while the other, which has 
been sheared, is intensely hot and molten. 
As the star rotates it alternately presents 
its dark and bright sides to us. It is 
hard to believe that a scientist could im- 
agine a lop-sided star, like a gibbous 
moon, rotating without the enormous 
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stresses quickly forcing the star into a 
spherical shape. Lord Kelvin long ago 
showed that unless the interior of the 
earth were more rigid than steel, the at- 
traction of the sun and moon would 
cause the shell of the earth to crumble 
under the tidal action. Again, the 
escape of molecules from a. stellar 
atmosphere, which is necessary to the 
theory, is far from an established fact. 
Of course, the acceptance of moot ques- 
tions is to be expected for confirma- 
tion of such a theory, but no excuse can 
be made for the statement that it is im- 
possible to imagine a temperature less 
than the “so-called” absolute zero or 
minus 273 degrees Centigrade. Such a 
statement is on a par with the vagaries 
of a certain writer in a popular magazine 
regarding the manufacture of liquid air. 
Other mistakes, almost as glaring, might 
be pointed out, but in spite of them, and 
in spite of the fact that the theory, as 
given, has little chance of approval, the 
book is interesting, and will repay read- 
ing, as the writer has brought together 
a mass of information not often pre- 
sented in non-technical works. 
& 

Exper Boise. By Everett Tomlinson. 
(New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
$1.50.) A novel belonging to that class 
of prismatic literature, current in rural, 
and Sunday school libraries, full of hard- 
faced deacons and prayer meetings. A 
large, wholesome book with enough char- 
acters and incidents in it to furnish a 
farmer’s family with entertainment dur- 
ing an entire winter, and warranted to 
put no “ new ideas ” into the heads of the 
“Mary Hopes ” and “ Tom Lees ”’ of his 
household. 

a 


Literary Notes 


D. C. Heatu & Co. are just about to is- 
sue “ Bardos Cubanos,” a collection of the best 
poems of the foremost poets of Cuba. 


....-Mr. Eliot Gregory is preparing for The 
Century a group of papers on the different 
aspects of social life in New York. His re- 
marks will be racy at least. 


....-Mr. James K. Hosmer, formerly pro- 
fessor of English in Washington University 
(St. Louis) and now in charge of the Minne- 
apolis Library, has written a history of the 
Mississippi Valley which is of special interest 
in connection with the St. Louis Exposition to 
be held in 1903. 


....Dr. Mitchell’s “ Hugh Wynne,” not -to 
mention his other work, is still by far the best 
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American historical novel, and the announce- 
ment of any new book from him raises hopes of 
a literary treat. October 5th the Century Com- 
pany publish a novel by him which relates the 
story of ‘a well-dressed, consummate adven- 
turess in the highly respectable setting of Phil- 
adelphia society.” 


....We are still looking for a good, mature 
novel treating American college life. The pub- 
lishers (L. C. Page & Co.) tell us this anec- 
dote of “‘ Jarvis of Harvard,” which they are 
bringing out for Reginald Wright Kauffman: 
“A rough draft of the tale was read both to 
Richard Hovey, the poet, and to Stephen 
Crane. The former’s opinion was very high. 
‘I want to see you make a success of that, for 
it deserves it,’ he is reported to have said. 
Crane was even more enthusiastic. ‘It’s a 
sure winner!’ he cried. ‘I'll be congratulat- 
ing you on its success a week after publica- 
tion.” And yet neither good wisher lived to 
see the consummation of his prophecy.” 


....Mr. Frederic W. Unger, in his “ With 
‘Bobs’ and Kriiger,” tells how as a young 
and inexperienced reporter in South Africa he 
received encouragement from Kipling: “ ‘ But, 
Mr. Kipling, I hope you don’t think for a mo- 
ment that I am so foolish as to think myself 
in the same class with you?’ ‘That’s just 
where you make a mistake,’ he snapped out 
energetically; ‘you should think yourself 
every bit as good as I, and make it your object 
to beat me at my own game. You are a news- 
paper man, and out here to write what you 
see, and that is all I’m doing. Keep yourself 
thinking that you can do better than I can, 
and don’t let yourself think anything else, and 
perhaps then you will be able to do so.’ Then, 
after a pause for breath, he added,. with a 
twinkle in his eye, ‘ But I’ve got a pretty good 
start on you, and don’t intend to let you, or 
any one else, catch up with me if I can help 
it.’ 


....Different opinions may be held in re- 
gard to the political nature of the South Af- 
rican War, but its effect on literature can only 
be called deplorable. Mr. Kipling’s Imperial- 
ism was once grandiose and inspiring. His 
recent verse on the war contains only the 
dregs of his earlier inspiration, as witness the 
following from a poem in the October Mc- 
Clure’s: 

“TI wish my mother could see me now, a- 
gatherin’ news on my own, 

When I ride like a general up to the scrub 
an’ ride back like Tod Sloan— 

Remarkably small on my ’orse’s neck to let 
the shots go by. 

We used to fancy it risky once 

(Called it a reconnaissance once), 

Under the charge of an orf’cer once, 

3ut now we are M. I 

That is what we are known as—that is the 
word you must say 

When you want men to be Mausered for one 

‘and a penry a day. 

We are no dollar Colonials—we are the ’ome- 
made supply; 
Write to the London Ikonas! 
’ { J 99 


Ask for the 
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Pebbles 


“ SHE finds fault with her husband’s salary, 
they say.’ “Yes; she says it isn’t like her 
father used to make.”—Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin. 


If you would be perfeci, 
Dear sisters and brothers, 

Just follow the counsel 
You give unto others. 
—Catholic Standard and Times. 


Mallory: ‘“ After we are married, Marie, 
you must never hesitate to ask me when you 
want money.” Marie: “ No, indeed, Mallory; 
and I hope that you will never hesitate about 
giving it to me.”—Brooklyn Life. 

..-.-We laid our little one away— 
So young, so frail, so fair— . 
And with hands fondly clasped we sto:« 
A while above her, there. 


We laid our little one to rest, 
And sighed and turned, and then, 
Three minutes later she awoke 
And howled away again. 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 
....They are building a trolley to Funks- 
town. No inviting subject for song, you may 
think. Dithyramb Dick takes it, and straight- 
way the sound of wings is heard in Funkstown 
and words smoother than butter and softer 
than oil begin to drop: “ The enterprise begun 


sat Funkstown is nonetheless pioneering and 


its promoters are nonetheless true pioneers be- 
cause that they do not with the musket and 
the axe blaze the way for the Star of Empire 
westward, but with tools of peace and indus- 
try strive eastward to make the two historic 
blades of grass grow where one grew before. 
Back on the old trail they are going in peace, 
reversing the hostile track of old-time Daniel 
Boone, who pierced through to the illimitable 
forests and westward-rolling wastes, and they 
are paving with resistless steel an enduring 
path on which those who come after and the 
millions to follow may fleet to their purposes, 
and realize in gratitude and gain the sheerest 
value of the toil of these pioneers who went 
before with pick and sledge and made the ways 
sweet and swift to the pilgrim, the traveler 
and trade, and perdurable under the stars.” 
While Funkstown is being paved with resist- 
less steel, let us go back to Pilduzer Park 
and say farewell to the poet, but not before 
he chants this hymn to the fall nights: “ The 
coolness of autumnal evenings are here, and 
the sun, like a great myrrhine vase, red-veined 
and lustrous, goes beautifully into his vast 
cathedral of the west, ire-subdued and fleecily 
clothed in ethereal clouds. No more a per- 
fect rose of flame with burgeoned petals he 
arches the brazen skies and no more from his 
first dawn breaks bloodily into the house of 
life. but with cicatrisizing and cooling face he 
glides chastened and with dewy eyes to his 
green and purple barriers in the west, leaving 
to the earth the shadows of complicated 
glooms and cool, impleached twilights.” Like 
a great myrrhine vase, red-veined and lus- 
trous! That is Dithyramb Dick in his highest 
dithyrambic ascension.—New York Sun. 
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The Anarchistic Spirit 


One of the sanest of French publicists, 
a man who might be expected to be in 
warm sympathy with this country, has 
lately published a very severe arraign- 
ment of the United States for the mad- 
ness with which its liberty and license 
have run into lawless anarchism. It is 
the prevalence of lynching that stirs his 
indignation; and he cannot be expected 
to draw the distinctions which we draw 
between the sections in which lynching 
prevails and those where it is abhorred. 

Anarchism resents law. It denies the 
right of the community, in its organic 
form, to control the individual. To an- 
archism laws and courts of justice are 
an infringement of personal liberty to do 
what we may please. , This is the lynch- 
er’s real if not acknowledged creed. He 
has no use for the law. He prefers to 
be his own individual law, or to execute 
justice or passion after his own sweet 
will. These lynchers and their sympa- 
thizers, often called “the best men in 


the community,” which we venture to 
doubt, would be surprised to be called 


anarchists; but anarchists they are. 
They would indignantly deny that they 
are atheists, like the professed anarchists, 
and would say that they are good and 
decent citizens; but they are real anar- 
chists, and out of such soil political anar- 
chism may be expected to grow. 

There are other anarchists. The men 
who maintain labor strikes by violence, 
and those who defend or apologize for 
such violence, are virtual anarchists. We 
are fully aware that the wise labor lead- 
ers are strongly opposed to violence. On 
this subject Mr Shaffer, President of the 
Amalgamated Association, and leader in 
the late steel strike, has spoken admi- 
rably. He promised to use all his influ- 
ence and power to prevent violence, and 
it must be said to the credit of the strik- 
ers that they behaved with unexpected 
self-restraint. If some of the pickets 
did in a measure terrorize some of the 


workmen, yet the violence did not reach -. 


such proportions as to call for the inter- 
vention of the Governor and the State 


troops. Police and sheriffs’ officers were 
able to preserve a sort of peace. There 
was no such condition as we have seen 
in certain railroad strikes. But that 
there is a very considerable element in 
the population of our cities that are glad 
to secure the success of strikes by vio- 
lence reaching to murder we well know; 
and they are too often supported by reck- 
less journals which abuse the sheriffs 
and the militia, and call it murder if they 
have to use force to keep the peace. With 
this element the confessed anarchists are 
in close touch. They tell us—Most, 
Goldman and Esteve—that the shooting 
of the President by an anarchist is no 
worse than the execution of the Chicago 
anarchists or the shooting of rioters by 
sheriffs and militia. Whoever is unwill- 
ing to have officers of law, or the militia 
organized for the purpose used to pro- 
tect citizens against violence is an anar- 
chist at heart, if not in profession; and 
all the anarchists are on his side. There 
are Mayors who are anarchists, unwill- 
ing to give the protection of law to work- 
ers; we have seen the Governor of a 
State take the anarchistic side and refuse 
to protect those who are desirous to work 
in a peaceful way. 

We are just now having a shocking il- 
lustration of anarchism on the side of 
capital and business. The city of 
Tampa, Fla., depends on the cigar manu- 
facture, and the workmen have been or- 
ganized and have made demands that 
were resisted. Whether they were wise 
or not is now none of our concern. But 
instead of using the methods of law, a 
secret organization, having the tacit sup- 
port of the employers and merchants, has 
seized a dozen or more of the leaders, 
put them on a vessel and marooned them 
on a desolate island on the Honduras 
Coast, threatening them with death if 
they return. Such action is simply hor- 
rible; as it was they were saved from 
starving to death only by the fortunate 
passing of a vessel. ‘This is blank anar- 
chism, in its spirit and performance. It 
is a disgrace to the nation, and it breeds 
anarchism and savagery. How can men 
of wealth and position who do such 
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things have the face to condemn other 
anarchists who assassinate Kings and 
Presidents ? 

The French publicist is right. There 
is a most dangerous spirit of anarchy 
abroad in the country which makes a 
hotbed for the propagation of the pro- 
fessed principles of anarchy. We need 
to condemn and denounce not only the 
acts of lawlessness, but also the apolo- 
gizing for violence, the sympathy with 
it, wherever and under whatever form 
it appears. 

PP “ 


The Significance of Gangrene 


SINCE the autopsy on the body of the 
late President gangrene has become a 
familiar expression to all classes of peo- 
ple. While its general signification is 
well understood, its technical meaning 
for medical men and its limitations in the 
light of recent advances in surgery, and 
especially in bacteriology, are not popu- 
larly realized. Gangrene, in the older 
pathology, followed the etymological 
meaning of its Greek root to eat, or 
gnaw, and referred to any process that 
caused destruction of tissue. Of late 
the term gangrene has been limited to 
diseased conditions in which local death 
of tissue took place without the liquefy- 
ing process that constitutes the forma- 
tion of pus. 

Medical observers have come to real- 
ize that pus formation is really a con- 
servative operation on the part of nature. 
The material that is thus thrown off con- 
tains irritants, whose retention would 
surely prove dangerous. The reaction 
that produces pus is not merely local. It 
is not the tissues alone in the immediate 
vicinity of the irritated part that share in 
the conservative pus formation. Most 
of the cells in purulent material are white 
cells from the blood. These white cells 
are the body’s great defenders against 
microbic invasion. Whenever microbes 
of any kind gain an entrance into the 
body these white cells are attracted from 
all parts of the circulatory system, and 
begin to accumulate near the irritated 
part. When the white cells arrive where 
the circulation, because of the irritants 
present, is somewhat slowed, they make 
their way through the blood vessel walls. 
Still retaining their vital activity they en- 
globe microbes, or bits of broken down 
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tissue, that may be present and proceed 
to digest them. If the irritant material 
be a virulent poison, as for instance a 
living germ, the white cells are killed by 
it and, martyrs to duty, are thrown off 
as the so-called pus cells, carrying the ir- 
ritants with them, however, and thus 
sparing the system that much annoyance. 

The story of these white cells reads 
like a fairy tale, but is literally true. 
Every part of the human. system reacts 
to help dispose of the invading cells that 
threaten destruction of any portion. 
Therefore it is that even the healing of 
small localized wounds depends on the 
general condition of health of the indi- 
vidual. Therefore some person’s tissues 
are, in the old suggestive phraseology, 
“more healing” than others. There- 
fore, too, a man run down by overwork 
and worry, or by some serious physical 
ailment, is much less able to resist the in- 
vasion of microbes. Many a physician 
has learnt the sad lesson by practical 
experience. Some slight wound be- 
comes infected at a moment when he is 
overworn, and the result is that complete 
failure of systemic resistance we know 
as blood poisoning. 

Reaction is a vital manifestation. 
Where it occurs there is pus, but no gan- 
grene. Gangrene is death. If the blood 
supply of tissues is cut off they die, be- 
cause deprived of nourishment. The 
blocking of an artery causes gangrene, 
and this will be intensified by the fact 
that, as no white blood cells are carried 
to the part, nature’s protective mechan- 
ism is shut out and microbes will be un- 
hampered in their invasion of the tissues. 
Gangrene may arise from the blocking 
of a vein, for blood must be in circulation 
to supply tissues with nutrition, and must 
be constantly renewed itself in the large 
organs. Disturbances of blood vessels 
are the most potent factors in the pro- 
duction of gangrene. Hence its most 
frequent occurrence in old people, whose 
blood vessels are thickened, thus lessen- 
ing their caliber, and consequently the 
amount of blood carried. The internal 
coats of the blood vessels in old people 
are also roughened and so clotting and 
interruption of the blood stream easily 
takes place. “A man is as old as his 
arteries,” means that even comparatively 
young men may have old arteries. Men 
of forty to fiftv vears of age often have 
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the arteries of seventy. Such serious 
conditions as diabetes and Bright’s dis- 
ease often cause the aging of arteries be- 
fore their time, and so. make, as every 
surgeon: well knows, patients of middle 
age liable to a gangrene of tissues that 
is really senile in character. 

Besides blood vessels, nerves have a 
power over the nutrition of tissues. 
Small nerves control the size of the 
blood vessels within certain limits and 
so regulate circulation. How powerful 
nervous influences over blood supply 
may be those who blush easily have 
good cause to know. There is at least 
one form of gangrene due entirely to 
nervous disturbance. This is the sym- 
metrical gangrene that at times causes 
the loss of fingers or toes on both sides 
of the body. Nervous influences so shut 
up small blood vessels in this affection 
that death of the tissues results. Any 
interference with the nerves that are dis- 
tributed to blood vessels is likely to cause 
serious interference with the circulation 
of a part. 

The life of tissues then is dependent 
on the healthiness of the blood vessels 
leading to them and on the nervous 
mechanism that controls their blood sup- 
ply. The problem of the cause of gan- 
grene is never simple. Nearly always it 
is the invasion of micro-organisms that 
causes the final occlusion of blood ves- 
sels even in predisposed cases. The tis- 
sues of the old usually do not heal well 
because they fail to react well. Reaction 
means inflammation and is usually ac- 
companied by pain. It is one of the 
compensations of years that they bring 
increasing insensibility to pain as well as 
to pleasure. Where inflammatory reac- 
tion fails injured tissues die. Death is 
painless. So it happened that without 
a sign all the directly injured tissues of 
the late President died. Why? Their 
blood supply was interrupted. How? 
Perhaps by some fulminant poison so 
strong as to kill at once all tissue that 
it touched. This seems improbable. 
Perhaps by nervous paralysis that af- 
fected all injured vessels, because the 
bullet passed close to, and the operative 
procedures were all necessarily carried 
on in the immediate vicinity of, that im- 
portant nerve center, the solar plexus, 
or, as it has been well called. the abdomi- 
na] brain. Perhaps, because of a preco- 
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cious senility of tissue in an overworked 
individual, who had lived an extremely 
sedentary life, and whose kidneys had 
not been doing their work satisfactorily 
for some time. Unless the bacteriologi- 
cal examination should throw some 
light on the case, the cause of the gan- 
grene must remain as obscure as is our 
present knowledge of the intricate physi- 
ological and pathological problems in- 
volved. 
& 


Strikes 


THE steel strike, apparently nearing 
its end, has produced, during these two 
months, the usual industrial disturb- 
ances. Strikes are always unfortunate, 
and when accompanied by violence they 
are accurse. It is to be noted, however, 
that none of the three parties to every 
strike—the employers, the employed and 
the public—advocate them. The labor- 
ers do not strike for the sake of striking; 
it costs too much and the chances of be- 
ing beaten are too considerable. The 


employers are always sure to lose in the 
end, for even if they maintain every point 
under contention they are invariably out 


of pocket while work is stopped. And the 
public has to foot its share of the bill 
whether in the support of the militia or in 
loss of trade and general industrial de- 
pression. 

Why is it, then, that strikes do not 
cease, since each party prefers a more 
peaceful way of settlement? For the 
same reason that war does not cease—be- 
cause neither individuals nor nations 
have sufficiently developed their ethical 
and common sense. The laborers strike 
because they are determined to carry 
their point and can find no other com- 
pelling weapon if the employers will not 
yield; the employers will not admit of 
the right of the men to “ dictate” in 
their business; and the long suffering 
public does not yet realize how truly it 
is a factor in every industrial dispute. 

Is there anything practical, then, that 
can be done in the immediate future? It 
is certain that recourse to the militia is 
not going to solve the strike problem. 
History shows that the presence of troops 
always tends to infuriate the strikers; 
and even tho disorder is put down an un- 
fortunate dissatisfaction with lawful au- 
thority is the outcome. Of course, life 
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and property are to be protected at any 
cost, but the militia must be the last ap- 
peal for such an end. 

The remedy of conciliation and volun- 
tary arbitration is good, but it is too 
“‘ voluntary,” and does not go far enough. 
The very time it is most needed is the 
time it is least likely to be employed. 
Furthermore, statistics show that it has 
done practically nothing to lessen strikes, 
and one of the Fabian Tracts says that 
“voluntary arbitration can be summed 
up as a universal failure.” 

What shall be said of compulsory ar- 
bitration, which has worked so well in 
New Zealand that that colony is known 
as “ acountry without strikes ” and “ a la- 
borers’ paradise?” For our part we can 
see no reason why compulsory arbitration 
is not an ideal method of settling strikes. 
We do not need here to give a résumé of 
the New Zealand law, but, contrary to the 
prevalent opinion, compulsory arbitra- 
tion does not compel employers and em- 
ployed, when at odds, to resort to the ar- 
bitration court, if they both prefer to set- 
tle the strike voluntarily. It says only 


that, after conciliation has failed, if either 
one of the parties chooses to have the jus- 


tice of its contention determined by a le- 
gally constituted tribunal with power to 
enforce its decisions, it can bring the 
other party before such a court. The de- 
cision of the court, however, does not 
compel the manufacturer to carry on his 
business or the laborer to work ; it merely 
says that if the business is to be carried 
on at all it must be carried on in the way 
decided by the court during the life of the 
award. But what is the use of discus- 
sing the New Zealand law? There is no 
demand for compulsory arbitration in this 
country; and until public sentiment, led 
by labor, is united for its enactment we 
can never expect to have it on our stat- 
utes. The reason, we suppose, that 
labor is afraid of compulsory arbitration 
is because the industrial movement in 
this country is still in its immature mili- 
tant stage, and labor, justly or unjustly, 
fears the American courts, which are sup- 
posed to be sympathetic with the capital- 
ists. Organized labor has not yet more 
than half its battle won. And as arbitra- 
tion generally results in compromise in- 
stead of abstract justice, organized labor 
fears to trust its principles and prejudices 
to the decision of a third party. © 
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What, then, will suit the workers? The 
current issue of The Union Boot and 
Shoe Worker suggests that the only prac- 
tical remedy applicable in the immediate 
future is a sort of compulsory voluntary 
arbitration, “an arbitration compelled by 
previous voluntary contract to arbitrate 
whenever a dispute arises.” This is not 
too voluntary and not too compulsory, 
but is a good half-way measure, and 
as such will do for the time being. We 
believe, however, that compulsory arbi- 
tration will have to come sooner or later, 
and in the meantime the community must 
be educated to recognize the profound 
social significance of the labor movement 
and the profound economic significance 
of the trust movement, and then to real- 
ize that the happy relationship of both 
capital and labor is so important that all 
disputes in the future must be settled 
without any danger to life or property. 


& 


Antagonism Between Mothers 
and Daughters 


ALL young people are revolutionary. 
They are born with the determination 
to turn over a new leaf in this old world. 
They reset all the type, capitalize new 
situations, discover the alien side of old 
problems, make new creeds, and only 
quote the sages for the sake of argu- 
ment. No man is exactly the father of 
his own son. He only begets him, handi- 
capped with some ancestral frailties and 
endowed with a few nominal blessings. 
But the child is father to the man. He 
sets out from his mother’s womb to find 
his-own way to the stars with renewed 
originality through each succeeding gen- 
eration. 

As it is with men, so runs the tale with 
women as well. Every mother faces a 
new kind of Eve in her daughter—a 
creature so foreign and illusive to the 
older woman, who has become somewhat 
involved in the circumstances of this 
world, that it is difficult to define her, 
beyond the fact that she cherishes new 
and strange ideals along with the ancient 
vanities of her sex. Precisely where 
young girls get their wings (which ap- 
pear to last only for a limited time like 
those of some insects), or for what pur- 
“pose they are given, is one of the-mys- 
teries of Providence. But nothing short 
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of inspiration is required to keep wing 
and wing with them during their maiden 
flight upward into the realm of dreams 
and fancies. 

Few women are actually stupid; but 
many of them are mentally near-sighted. 
And it is in this matter of vision that 
the average mother so often falls short 
of her vocation. She cannot see the dis- 
tant sky line of the coming generation. 
Having folded her own wings with 
matronly dignity and become a “ home 
body,” she is inclined to go on “ playing 
dolls,” with her daughter to take the 
place of the little bisque image fondled 
in childhood. She would train and dis- 
pose of her in the social drama of life 
according to the godmother theories of 
her own youth. But frequently the mod- 
ern young woman resents the restrictions 
imposed by these maternal doll rag no- 
tions. She makes a wry face at god- 
mother proprieties, and demands of 
Providence a new hemisphere of ideals. 
And she gets what she seeks in spite of 
a mother’s prayers to the contrary. 

Even when the mother is not frivolous 
she often goes to the other extreme, and 
becomes that most depressing of all com- 
panions, a woman who shows a dull in- 
sistence for the common prose of this 
earth and a creed made up of her own 
disillusions. If she is not exactly out of 
sympathy with creation’s renewal of 
hope in the heart of her child, she is de- 
termined upon the most exasperating 
qualifications. She would cultivate her 
lily by burying the head of it in the dust 
of her own poor garden. But the lily 
has other plans and gardens predestined 
for her. And she recognizes the spring 
and summer of life in spite of all the 
winter counsels quoted to her by older 
people. 

The unnatural burden of filial obliga- 
tions and scruples imposed by some 
mothers is the prime factor of the secret 
antagonism» existing between them. 
If the mother could be made to com- 
prehend that the young woman intrusted 
by birth to her care is not created mere- 
ly that she may become a daughter, or 
even a wife, but that through these suc- 
cessive phases of development she is 
made a being responsible primarily to 
God for her actions, there would be few- 
er reproaches on the one side and less 
indifference on the other. 
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The forcing upon a young girl the ob- 
ligation of “confessing” and revealing 
her inmost soul at the maternal knee is 
often a pious outrage which breaks in 
upon that fine reserve which nature 
makes the safeguard of women. As a 
matter of fact, there is less need of confi- 
dences between the two than is gen- 
erally supposed,—and much more need 
of confidence. Whether young or old, it 
is against the nature of women to “ con- 
fess.” They all go down into their 
graves hiding secrets from the very 
angels of God. And the mother’s call- 
ing does not consist so much in invading 
the sacred portals of her daughter’s in- 
ner life as in guarding this shekinah of 
her soul from the invasion of those less 
worthy to enter there. For it is true that 
the young girl who is taught neither to 
give nor receive confidences is safer from 
the vandals of this world than one who 
confesses too readily to mother or 
friend. 

With the sacred reserve of maiden- 
hood made secure through the delicate 
courtesy and teaching of the mother, the 
daughter is safe to try her wings around 
the horizon of modern life. She carries 
within a charm against evil sorceries. 
And her intellectual vagaries will be of 
small import, depending as they do upon 
her nerves and temperament, so long as 
she holds in reserve the beautiful for- 
mula of her own inner life. And while 
the wise, old-fashioned mother, whose 
youthful standards did not include social 
and ethical revisions, may marvel at the 
masculine short cuts to logical conclu- 
sions in her daughter, she has the com- 
forting assurance that in time the young 
creature will settle down in the orthodox 
way to the inevitable bread and herbs of 
feminine existence, weary and wise 
enough at last to compare notes and ex- 
change confidences. 


System in Reading 


THE London papers love to dally over 
a controversy. Dreams, visions, senti- 
ments of any sort will serve ; and just now 
the amount of reading done by “ the man 
in the street ’—that is the slang phrase 


—is up for discussion. It is a fact that 
the intelligent business man of to-day 
finds exceedingly little time for litera- 
ture. He has his morning papers and 
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his evening papers and perhaps his 
magazines, but books he leaves for the 
most part to his wife and daughters. 
Possibly this always has been the case, 
but the causes at least to-day are so dif- 
ferent as to warrant comment. Former- 
ly the average man read little of any- 
thing ; now his eyes probably travel over 
a vast extent of print every day. The 
difficulty is not that he reads too little, 
but that he fails to display in the matter 
of reading the same systematic intelli- 
gence as in other affairs of life. 

Now to the busy man too much system 
would at once take from reading its en- 
joyment and even its value; all that re- 
freshment and elasticity of spirit which 
are the best fruit of free reading would 
be lost. No man after a full day’s work 
wishes to be met at his home-coming with 
a stint of reading to be accomplished as 
part of a scheme. The system required is 
a negative prescription ; the probability is 
that our book-hater already reads too 
much. He gets his news from print and 
not from conversation—which is well 


enough. But why not apply to print the 
same rule he adopts with his friends? 
Does he like to hear the same old story 


from a dozen mouths, or even from two 
mouths? And yet he will patiently read 
the same news story, generally got to- 
gether from the same sources, in two pa- 
pers or three or—heaven knows—a 
dozen. The greatest stumbling block to 
his intelligence is the mass of evening pa- 
pers. In the morning a man’s mind is 
busy with the transient affairs of the day, 
and that is the hour to read the reports 
of the world’s currentdoings. In the quiet 
and repose of the evening, for a little 
while at least, he may turn to interests 
that are beyond the clamor of the mo- 
ment. We do not say that the evening 
papers may not be ably edited, but of 
necessity they merely give a man 
what he will read again in the morn- 
ing at greater length and in better 
form. One good morning paper, to keep 
us in touch with the events of the day, is 
a necessity ; two are a surfeit ; evening pa- 
pers steal away our time and mock us in 
the end. Read the evening papers for a 
month, and what remembrance of profit 
or enjoyment remains at the conclusion ; 
give that same time after business hours 
to a well seasoned book, and at least there 
is some little residuum of pleasure to be 
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aaded to the store of profitable experience 
carried in the memory. 

As for the magazines, one good weekly 
is almost as indispensable as the morn- 
ing daily. Here we see the events of the 
week thrown into proportion; and edi- 
torial comment, while not belated, is still 
mature. Here, too, the books of the 
week pass in review before us. With the 
monthly magazines it is different; from 
the nature of the case they cannot be edi- 
torial, but are mere collections of papers 
more or less interesting bound together. 
For this reason it hardly pays to read one 
monthly publication regularly, unless for 
some specific reason. First of all, avoid 
utterly those cheap publications that 
make the reading matter a mere appendix 
to a heterogeneous photographic display. 
As for the better monthlies, treat them as 
you do a long dinner menu; look through 
the advertised tables of contents and se- 
lect whatever magazine contains an ar- 
ticle that proinises to interest you. 

This is the negative prescription needed 
at the present hour. To prescribe what 
books should be read—that is another | 


story. 
* & 


Garden Schools 


It is a fact that all the great educa- 
tional reformers, from Pestalozzi to 
Froebel, included the idea of gardens in 
their model school. Pestalozzi was him- 
self a farmer, and made his estate the 
central point in his scheme. He always 
spoke of agricultural labor and school 
work as if they were inseparable, or, 
rather, involved each other. This was 
rational, on the ground that all studies 
should be applied, and as far as possible 
applied in the process of acquiring them. 
Froebel’s kindergarten was not, as we 
are sometimes led to suppose, a place 
for playing at play or playing at work, 
but a garden for real work, in such ele- 
mentary forms as constituted play. The 
idea at bottom is that right education 
leads the child out of doors, gives it 
something to do in a childlike manner ; 
and so “ work is play, and play is work.” 
Bear in mind that Froebel went further 
and insisted that this sort of education 
would give to work, all through life, a 
zest and an interest like that of play. 
Froebel would not know what some of 
our kindergartens are. He would be as 
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far from indorsing their performances in 
the name of education. As long ago as 
‘1869 the Austrian imperial law pre- 
scribed that, where practicable, a garden 
and a place for agricultural experiments 
should be established in connection with 
every rural school. This was the first 
national movement of the kind, altho it 
is presumable that the botanical gardens 
of the sixteenth century, in the univer- 
sity cities, were intended to serve as 
places for study, also affording material 
for investigation. In 1592 Comenius 
urged that “a garden be connected with 
every school, where children can gaze 
on trees, flowers and herbs, and be 
taught to enjoy them.” Francke, in 
1695, established a garden in connection 
with his school for orphans. But it was 
Rousseau, in 1762, who fully developed 
the idea of garden work as a part of 
real education in his “ Emile.” 

The school garden suggested by Aus- 
tria caught rapidly throughout Europe. 
There are at present in Austro-Hungary 
18,000 such gardens. The Federal Gov- 
ernment of Switzerland appropriates 
money annually for their establishment. 
In France since 1887 no plan of a school 


building will be accepted without an 


adequate garden attachment. In Bel- 
gium each school must have a garden of 
at least 3914 square rods. Vegetable 
culture must be taught, and fitness for 
this specialty is made to determine the 
acceptance of teachers. In 1876 Sweden 
had 1,600 school gardens, and now she 
has over four thousand. In Southern 
Russia are found school gardens in 
which are cultivated, by the children, 
grapes, berries, vegetables, grain, to- 
gether with silk worms and bees. There 
are twelve thousand fruit trees in such 
gardens, and to bring them to their 
proper condition is as much a part of 
the pupil’s work as lessons in mathe- 
matics. Germany has in some respects 
gone even further; for not only with the 
real-schools and gymnasia are there gar- 
dens, but the norma! schools are pro- 
vided each with a few acres of land, 
where teachers get their training in the 
industries. This work throughout Eu- 
rope has gone on in a quiet way, and it 
is working a real revolution in the lower 
classes by bringing industrialism to the 
front. The end of education is, or soon 
will be, fitness to win a living, and serve 
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an industrial or commercial order of so- 
ciety. Less emphasis is placed on mere 
knowledge, more on the ability to add to 
the wealth of the State. Looking at 
Europe politically, degeneration seems 
to be the menace; but if we study the 
undercurrents of education, the state of 
affairs is full of hope for civilization. 

In England the movement has been 
sporadic. A recent letter, in the London 
Times, recounts a private enterprise, 
where each boy has a plot of land, thirty 
feet by ten, for individual experiment— 
besides the work he must do in the larger 
garden connected with the school. In- 
struction is given in soils, in vegetable 
botany, -in manures, in growing plants, 
flowers and vegetables. The pupils are 
required to take notes, and all their pri- 
vate investigations are under review by 
the teachers, and their inquiries are care- 
fully answered. From their personal 
plots they may sell whatever fruits or 
vegetables or flowers they are able to 
raise. The results of this sort of educa- 
tion are not immediately apparent. But 
it is a universal comment that there is a 
very speedy consequence in the way of 
an impulse to improved home grounds. 
The school garden or gardens stand as 
object lessons to the whole country 
about. Not only the pupils themselves, 
but their parents, have their ambition 
awakened to have their homes surround- 
ed with the beautiful as well as the 
useful. In some parts of England the 
county councils are doing the work—ap- 
pointing instructors who are practical 
gardeners. It is reported that upward 
of 40,000 crops have been grown since 
1892, and subjected to rigid examina- 
tion and valuation. It is noted also that 
great gain has been made in the cash 
value of the work accomplished by the 
pupils. 

In this country the school garden is 
not quite a new idea; yet we have been 
so busy with other problems that it has 
got little hold on the public school sys- 
tem. School buildings are still planted 
on the street, with no provision beyond 
the yard for play. W. T. Harris, our 
efficient United States Commissioner of 
Education, has taken hold of the sub- 
ject with his usual zeal, and expresses 
the conviction that we must move in the 
direction of rural industrial schools. It 
is believed that such a development of 
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education will do one thing further ; that 
is, it will hasten the movement from the 


city to the country. But whether it does — 


or not the economic results will be of 
great value to society as well as to the 
pupil. He says: 

“Primarily it is to introduce a better meth- 
od—bringing schools and books into relation 
with things. In other words, the pupils get 
the idea fixed that education is to enable them 
to accomplish more in the way of industrial 


results.” 

We must not be led into the supposi- 
tion that the garden school or school 
garden is, in any restricted or technical 
sense, an agricultural school. It is, if 
properly conducted, a method of prompt- 
ly applying knowledge secured from 
books. As the pupil proceeds with this 
sort of education he will soon place na- 
ture or things ahead of books, and the 
book will be appealed to for assistance 
and counsel. 


“The excuse for the introduction of the 
school garden into the United States lies in 
the right of country children to get the benefit 
of the educational advantages embodied in 
their environment.” 

But something more than this is sure 
to be accomplished. Every study is cor- 
related to practice ; thinking is associated 
with doing ; the intellectual with the ma- 
terial. That use of education which 
must follow graduation in other cases is 
here put into immediate practice. Presi- 
dent Hadley some time ago, in THE IN- 
DEPENDENT, Called attention to the fact 
that technical schools are not shops 
merely, but places for the training of 
thinkers. A garden, from the Academia 
down, has been recognized as the best 
place for investigation and thought. 
Lord Roseberry recently called the Eng- 
lish people to take warning that the pres- 
ent English educational system was “ not 
preventing the development of a horde 
of young savages, or hooligans,” 
schooled by compulsion just far enough 
to sharpen their wits to mischief and 
crime. Sprenger says: 

“The hour is come when the eyes now blind 
will see that the institution of school gardens 
is the greatest of blessings for the common 
people. The reaction on home life and char- 
acter is not the least important result.” 

Professor Sailer says that “ school 
gardens must also be estimated as pro- 
moting the health of the pupils,” which 
is no insignificant item at the present 
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day, and with our present recognition 
of the close relation between physical 
health and intellectual power. 


a 
The West After the Drouth 


NotHinG has been more eloquent of 
the changed conditions in the States of 
the Middle West than the reports that 
have come from that vast agricultural 
section both during the prolonged and 
costly drouth of the past summer and 
since the extent of its destructiveness has 
been in a measure understood. Most of 
us remember the wails of the West when 
grasshoppers destroyed a portion of the 
crops in parts of two or three States. 
The appeals for help, the carloads of 
clothing and household supplies, the sym- 
pathy and compassion, made Kansas and 
Nebraska synonyms for need and help- 
lessness in the minds of thousands for 
two decades. 

Even so recently as the early ’90s the 
partial failure of crops through a suc- 
cession of seasons was the occasion of 
bitter complaints, some efforts at aid in 
the manner of the earlier days, and, most 
noticeable of all, a bitterness of recrim- 
ination against their own States by the 
dwellers on the prairie farms. It was 
seen not only in political radicalism, but 
in addresses and papers of men elected to 
high positions, declaring that agriculture 
on the prairies was a failure, and that, 
because of some loss of crops and the ex- 
istence of individual and municipal debt, 
the people were practically bankrupt. A 
United States Congressman declared 
publicly that if Kansas were put up under 
the hammer it would not sell for enough 
to pay its creditors. It was not strange 
that some people of the East should take 
the Western States at their own esti- 
mate. 

Far different is the attitude with which 
the loss of the present season has been 
met. Over a large area, taking in what 
is known as the Middle Western States, 
the rainfall from June 20th to mid-Au- 
gust was nearly suspended. Tempera- 
ture approximating 100 degrees reigned 
for most of the month of July. Even the 
August showers were local and failed to 
revive the drooping corn. In conse- 
quence there is probably, over the corn 
States, the smallest corn crop that has 
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been known in at least two decades. The 
late estimates of the mercantile agencies 
placing the yield for the year at 1,400 
million bushels shows a shortage of about 
600 million bushels compared with the 
demand of the country. While localities 
are favored, the distinctively prairie 
States are deprived not alone of a very 
large income directly from the sale of 
grain, but from the larger return that fol- 
lows the feeding of cattle during the win- 
ter, the whole approximating one-third of 
the farm proceeds for the season. Nine 
States west of the Mississippi River, each 
growing more than a million bushels, 
produced 1,066 million bushels of corn in 
1900. Of this only 385 millions were left 
March Ist, 1901, and this the spring feed- 
ing, the provision for teams during the 
harvest and the demand for milling pur- 
poses has greatly reduced, probably two- 
thirds. Very little corn is in the cribs, 
and the anomaly is seen of trainloads be- 
ing shipped from Chicago to Kansas 
City and other points in the distinctively 
corn belt. Corn is higher in Nebraska, 
Iowa and Kansas than in Chicago. 

Because of the lack of maize hundreds 
of Western farmers have been compelled 
to sacrifice their immature stock, rather 
than attempt to carry them into winter. 
The market, broken by this movement, 
has given them a smaller price than cat- 
tle have brought on the plains in several 
years. It is not uncommon for animals 
to bring less per head than they sold for 
a year ago, the care of them in the mean- 
while being a total loss. The proceeding 
is of necessity a blow to the cattle indus- 
try that will be felt even more when the 
farmers, with the coming of good crops 
of feed again, restock their farms. 

In the face of all this there is no note 
of distress from the West. No com- 
plaints of probable suffering or petitions 
for assistance as of old burden the news- 
papers. Instead, the Western writers 
and speakers maintain a buoyant cheer- 
fulness that is tinged with philosophy. It 
is not forgotten that the wheat is, by rea- 
son of the lack of corn, worth more than 
it would otherwise have been; that the 
corn crop raised is proportionately val- 
uable ; that while one crop, and an impor- 
tant one, too, is a failure there are other 
resources that may do much to palliate 
the conditions. The wheat straw that 
has formerly been used to illuminate the 
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night skies, is to be saved and fed to the 
stock. The alfalfa and kaffir corn, the 
sugar cane and the millet, are all garnered 
with utmost care—in short, the Western 
farmer, who has in the past been guilty 
of the sin of wastefulness, has suddenly 
learned the lesson of economy, and he has 
also taken the opportunity to substitute a 
fuller use of such resources as he has for 
complaints about his lot. 

Ten years ago a corn failure would 
have given the West an excuse for hys- 
terics; fifteen years ago there would 
have been complaints of destitution. In 
this season there come from the unfor- 
tunate section only good cheer and a 
laughing determination to make up for 
the deficiency in some other manner. It 
is a good sign and a healthy one. It 
shows that the West is no more a pen- 
sioner; it has put away childish things, 
and, basing its prosperity on substantial 
foundations, it realizes its limitations and 
possibilities to such a degree that it is 
prepared for almost any financial blow. 
It has saved money. The banks have the 
largest deposits in their history. It has 
paid some of its debts, and the remainder 
are not worrying it. The West is be- 
coming independent and self-satisfied. 

When an individual or a community 
passes the point where the evil days are 
provocative of complaining and reaches 
that happy condition in which adversity 
only brings to light those things worthy 
of thankfulness, there is reason for grat- 
ulation. The West appears to have won 
its battle. 

a 


The action of the Bar 
Association of Erie 
County in the matter of 
the defense of the President’s assassin 
deserves all praise. It is not simply that 
they desired there to be no unseemly 
wrangle by volunteer attorneys seeking 
notoriety, but they also made it plain 
that. they wished no possible injustice 
done to a man who was conceivably in- 
sane. They wanted the law vindicated, 
but not at the expense of the full rights 
of the man who had confessedly killed 
his victim. Accordingly they asked two 
of their most honored members, both re- 
tired Justices of the Supreme Court of 
the State, men who would not willingly 
undertake the defense, to accept the un- 


The Defense of 
Czolgosz 
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welcome task which some one must ac- 
cept in justice to the accused. The let- 
ters of Adelbert Moot, Esq., president 
of the Association, to Judge Emery, 
nominating these two ex-Justices as 
counsel, and to Ex-Justice Titus, who 
happened to be in Milwaukee, urging 
him to accept the duty, are in the best 
spirit and traditions of the bar. To 
Judge Emery, of the County Court be- 
fore whom Czolgosz was first brought, 
the president of the Bar Association 
says: 

“We deem it of the utmost importance 
that the counsel assigned shall be men of such 
experience and of such a high sense of their 
professional obligations that the highest tradi- 
tions of the profession shall be upheld, and 
that the trial shall be dignified, just and im- 
partial.” 

To Judge Titus he telegraphed ex- 
plaining why the two were selected: 

“This was done that an insane man should 

not be convicted, if he be insane, and that his 
trial should not be degraded into a mere at- 
tempt to cheat justice, if he be sane. . 
Anarchy is to be denounced and the law up- 
held. But if the man is insane, in the words 
of McKinley, ‘ Let no man hurt him.’ 
There has never been a better opportunity 
to render the law a real service than in seeing 
that there is a fair trial in this man’s case. 
And if it is to be held, the people of the world 
will see what it means to have experienced 
lawyers to defend with ability, dignity and 
justice. The Bar urges you to discharge this 
disagreeable duty.” 

Of course both accepted the duty, and 
not only was a righteous verdict assured, 
but also a suitable exhibition that the 
law, if stern, is not vindictive. 


oe 


It was proper that 
the founder of Chris- 
tian Science, Mary 
Baker Glover Eddy, should issue a proc- 
lamation to her followers and to the 
world on the occasion of the death of 
President McKinley. She is reported to 
be a native of New Hampshire, of pure 
New England descent, but her memorial 
proclamation suggests a Hibernian 
strain in her ancestry not hitherto ac- 
knowledged. She says: 


Rhetoric of 
Christian Science 


“Presiding over the destinies of a nation 
meant more to him than a mere rehearsal of 
aphorisms, a uniting of breaches soon to 
widen, a quiet assent or dissent. It began 
with heavy strokes, measured movements 
reaching from the infinitesimal to the infinite. 
It began warming the marble of politics into 
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zeal according to wisdom, quenching its vol- 
canoes, uniting the interests of all peoples, and 
it ended in a universal good overcoming evil.” 
Just how his “ presiding over the des- 
tines of a nation” could “quench the 
volcanoes ” of “the marble of politics ” 
is not exactly clear, tho it has a sonorous 
tone; and that same sonority appears in 
the “measured movements reaching 
from the infinitesimal to the infinite,” 
tho what it means we have not the 
slightest idea. Mrs. Eddy then proceeds 
to a prayer: 

“May his history waken a tone of truth 

that shall reverberate, renew euphony, empha- 
size humane power and bear its banner into the 
vast forever.” 
It is not wholly easy to analyze such a 
sentence as that, but we trust the Lord 
understands it. But no human mind is 
equal to getting clear sense out of the 
following : 

“ Through divine love the right Government 
is assimilated, the way pointed out, the process 


shortened and the joy of acquiescence consum- 
mated.” 
& 


In an address before the 
Chamber of Commerce, 
since much quoted, Mr. 
Abram S. Hewitt said: 


“So long as prominent men in public life, 
or in the walks of business, or in the spheres 
of society, are willing to recognize by social 
receptions, by subscriptions to the papers 
which we all recognize as at the foundation 
of this sad development in public opinion, 
by their advertisements which support these 
papers, so long as gentlemen in your position 
shall give your countenance, either by social 
intercourse or otherwise, to these enemies of 
mankind, to these traitors to humanity, it is 
idle to deplore events like this.” 

“Social receptions ”—that is much in 
the line of what President Hadley said, 
or was laughed at for saying, about the 
advisability of refusing social recog- 
nition to a class of rich men. Don’t in- 
vite the, Trust men to dinner, was the 
substance of his advice. Professor Hux- 
ley enforces the same method of influ- 
ence in a vigorous paragraph, in which 
he shows that men are controlled more 
by the approval or condemnation of so- 
cial life than by any laws of the State. 
“The greatest restrainer of the anti- 
social tendencies of men,” says he, “ is 
fear, not of the law, but of the opinion 
of their fellows.” But we can go back 
to earlier proposals of this same remedy. 


Insolence of 
Fortune 
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Cicero says of those who value the 
profitable more than the honest: 

“From hence came the intolerable 

lencies of men of overgrown fortunes. : 
Wherefore this sort of men should be excluded 
human conversation, as most execrable and 
impious.” 
And another old writer, of gentle na- 
ture, who has many teachings of love, in 
a letter to a lady of distinction describes 
a class of men among whom Professor 
Hadley’s excommunicates would be 
numbered, and adds: 

“If any one cometh unto you, and bringeth 
not his teaching, receive him not into your 
house and give him no greeting.” 

All these authorities agree as to the 
power of social ostracism. 


& 


A very interesting 
discovery is noted in 
the Bulletin of Chris- 
tian Archeology, published in Rome. 
Signor Marucchi, in exploring the ceme- 
tery of St. Priscilla,.on the Via Salavia, 
came upon a staircase leading by 25 
steps to a churchly chamber, at the end 
of which was an arched passage into a 
large tank, still containing water. This 
tank is about 26 feet long by 10% wide 
and between four and five feet deep. 
Over it was once an aperture for giving 
light, but long ago blocked up. Around 
the arch inside the tank are the remains 
of a Latin inscription reading: “If any 
one thirst, let him come.”’ Pope Damasus 
composed a verse for a baptismal font 
beginning in the same way. This was 
beyond doubt an ancient baptismal font 
and large enough for immersions. Now 
in the “ Gesia” of Pope Liberius it is 
stated that when banished from Rome 
by Constantius, he took up his residence 
three miles out, and consulted with his 
vicar, Damasus, where he could perform 
his Easter baptisms. Damasus held that 
he could perform them anywhere, and 
the “ Gesta” goes on to say: 


“* Now there was, not far from the cemetery 
of Novellae, the cemetery of Ostriano, where 
Peter the Apostle baptized- ‘ cymeterius Ostri- 
anus, ubi Petrus baptizavit’ At the same 
Easter time he baptized persons of both sexes 
to the number of 4,012, who all, both Romans 
and people living near Rome, desired to be 
baptized by him.” 

The baptismal font just discovered 
would seem to be the place alluded to. 


If so, it is likely to be the very “ Fons 


inso- 


Peter’s Baptismal 
Font 
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Petri” mentioned in the itineraries as 
the place where the founder of the 
Church in Rome was believed to have 
fixed his residence and to have baptized. 
The date of the banishment of Liberius 
was 355 A. D. ‘i 


There was certainly one serious flaw 
in the funeral services at Canton, and 
that was the selection sung by: the Euter- 
pean Ladies’ Quartet, the words of 
which, whatever may have been the mu- 
sic, are unspeakably inane and babyish: 

“ Somewhere the sun is shining; 
Somewhere the song birds dwell; 
Hush, then, thy sad repining, 
God lives, and all is well. 
Somewhere, somewhere, 
Beautiful Isle of Somewhere, 
Land of the true, where we live anew, 
Beautiful Isle of Somewhere. 


““ Somewhere the load is lifted, 
Close by an open gate, 
Somewhere the clouds are rifted, 
Somewhere the angels wait. 
Somewhere, somewhere, 
Beautiful Isle of Somewhere, 
Land of the true, where we live anew, 
Beautiful Isle of Somewhere. 
They are a disgrace to the Sunday school 
hymnal from which they were presum- 
ably taken. Such stuff can be reeled off 
by the yard. 
& 

The Boers are having a hilarious week 
over their fresh little victories just as 
the date has come when General Kitch- 
ener’s proclamation ordered them to lay 
down their arms. Five guns captured 
and five hundred British killed, wounded 
and captured is not really alarming, but 
it is as depressing to the British as it is 
exhilarating to the Boers. It does not 
affect the result, but it increases the diffi- 
culty and expense of the task. No one 
blames General Kitchener for his slow 
progress, but many curses are roosting 
about the War Office in London for its 
blunders. 

& 


Bishop Whipple, of Minnesota, who 
has just died, was not a great ecclesias- 
tic nor a really great missionary, but he 
was a most picturesque and delightful 
man, who had done good work for the 
Indians of his diocese when they needed 
a friend, and who in his old age was full 
of pleasant stories of frontier and Indian 
life: No bishop was more popular. 
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James G. Batterson 


James G. Batterson, president of the 
Travelers’ Insurance Company, died last 
week Wednesday, at his home in Hart- 
ford,Conn.,inhis seventy-ninthyear. Mr. 
Batterson, who since the death of Henry 
B. Hyde was undoubtedly the greatest 
living officer of an insurance company, 
was born in Bloomfield, Conn., in 1823. 
His boyhood was spent in Litchfield, 
where he attended the schools of the 
town. Like Benjamin Franklin, he 
served in his youth as an apprentice in 
a printing house in Ithaca, N. Y., but re- 
turned home at the age of nineteen to 
work in his father’s stone yards. At that 
time he invented a lathe for turning out 
polished columns, and the columns of 
the State Capitol at Albany were a prod- 
duct of his skill. He furnished the gran- 
ite and marble materials for many great 
buildings throughout the ‘country, nota- 
ble among them being the Masonic Tem- 
ple in New York, the Library of 
Congress in Washington, and the Con- 
necticult State Capitol at Hartford. 

Mr. Batterson studied law in his twen- 
ties and later devoted considerable time 
to geology and languages. Indeed, dur- 
ing his life time he attained considerable 
eminence as a scholar. As an Egypt- 
ologist he was well known throughout 
the world, and many short essays on the 
subjects of labor, capital, taxation, 
monetary problems, and scientific sub- 
jects, as well as poetry, show his wide 
versatility. He was given the degree of 
A.M. both by Yale and Williams uni- 
versities. In politics Mr. Batterson was 
a Republican. He was founder and 
president of the Travelers’ Insurance 
Company and was called “ the Father of 
Accident Insurance.” At the time of his 
death, besides being president of the 
aforesaid insurance company, he was 
president of the New England Granite 
Works, a director of the Hartford Na- 
tional Bank, vice-president of the Wads- 
worth Atheneum, trustee of Brown Uni- 
versity, member of the Sons of the 
American Revolution, American Statis- 
tical Association, Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis, Hartford Sci- 
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entific Society, Connecticut Horticul- 
tural Society, American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, Yale 
Alumni Association, Hartford Board of 
Trade, and a fellow of the American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers. The Sun of 
this city in a long editorial speaks of him 
as “the most accomplished man in Con- 
necticut.” This is perhaps true, Mr. 


Batterson not only knew things; he ac- 
complished things. 
& 


Mr. Townsley’s Scheme 


Tue Life Association of America, a 
Western corporation which disappeared 
some years ago, is recalled to mind by 
the scheming Henry P. Townsley, whose 
name is not entirely unfamiliar. Mr. 
Townsley had an agency contract of 
some nature with the Bankers’ Life, of 
this city, under which, as a cover, he 
formed a plan to capture the company, 
but his operations were discovered and 
he was dismissed. He then began a 
damage suit under his contract, and ob- 
tained a judgment for $50,000, but the 
court very properly refused to allow this 
judgment to go on record, as the com- 
pany is amply responsible and had en- 
tered an appeal; the Appellate Court re- 
versed the judgment, and also sharply 
scored Mr. Townsley for betrayal of 
trust in that he obtained proxies, for his 
own purposes, from policyholders who 
had been led by him to suppose the in- 
struments were to be used by the com- 
pany’s officers. His present prospectus 
sets forth that the capital stock “ will be ” 
$500,000, and that the stock corporation 
is to succeed to the mutual one of the 
same name which was incorporated in 
March last. The latter one, it is further 
explained, was devised in order to obtain 
a large block of insurance risks without 
the usual initial expenses and also to dis- 
tribute the stock widely. The stock will 
be 25,000 $20 shares, and will be for 
policy holders only. The first $100,000 
will be allotted at one share for each 
$1,000 of insurance carried; “by this 
method the company will be enabled to dis- 
pose of its stock without expense, to dis- 
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tribute it among several thousand policy 
holders, and to secure $25,000,000 of in- 
surance at a premium income of about 
$75,000 per year, with a capital of $500,- 
000 unimpaired.” Stockholders and 
policy holders are to share the profits, in 
the ratios of three-tenths and seven- 
tenths respectively ; on this basis the stock 
will pay at least ten per cent. and will in- 
crease in proportion to business done. 

Here is liberal use of the future tense, 
which may also be considered in connec- 
tion with the further statement that the 
premium rates for the first $3,000,000 
are about forty per cent. less than the or- 
dinary rates of other companies. This is 
a very considerable reduction, and how 
ample dividends are to join with low 
rates is not explained. Mr. Townsley’s 
record is itself not one to command large 
confidence, and we do not expect to see 
his Life Association become the success- 
ful new company which the right men 
may yet found, but no others can. 


& 
Insurance Absorptions 
AN insurance journal whose editor is 


reputed to be qualified by some personal 
experience in the matter of conducting 


reinsurance operations explains with 
some detail how getting control of fire 
companies for the purpose of selling them 
out may be very profitable to the persons 
who do this. The explanation is inter- 
esting, and might also be very. useful as 
a caution to stockholders if anybody were 
simple enough to suppose that this par- 
ticular development of brokerage is con- 
ducted out of good will to stockholders ; 
it might also have another influence as a 
“pointer” to active men in quest of 
profits, but that this line of business 
seems to have been fully worked. While 
we have seen no just reason for apply- 
ing hard names to brokers who are seek- 
ing a profitable turn in the market, there 
is equally no reason for leaving stock- 
holders uninformed of the facts, so far as 
it may be in our power to aid them. The 
broker who seeks to intervene is neces- 
sarily a bear in the insurance market 
when he approaches the stockholder. He 
has, most unfortunately, an assistance at 
the start in the actual underwriting ex- 
perience of recent years and in the pres- 
ent outlook ; and yet it is easy to take too 
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gloomy a view. It is also plain enough 
that there must be an expected margin 
between the price the promoter (or, if we 
may coin a term, we might say the dispro- 
moter) expects to pay for the stock and 
the price at which he expects to dispose 
of it to somebody else who ought not to 
be assumed to be ignorant of values. The 
usual mode of procedure—that. of ob- 
taining options on stock at a certain fig- 
ure—is, however, a very safe one for one 
side and a very foolish one for any who 
may be persuaded by it. It is practical- 
ly equivalent to a wager in which only 
one party puts up a stake. Options, like 
other things of potential value, are worth 
paying for if worth having, and to give 
one gratuitously is exactly a giving of 
something which the broker may perhaps 
use to advantage, which otherwise he 
need not use at all, and for which he risks 
only his labor. 
& 


A SPORTING man, one Bill Lewis, 
has committed suicide, leaving as a final 
word the information that he was too 
poor to live and too proud to beg; so, it 
appears, he did a ‘little service by offer- 
ing himself as a moral to an illspent life. 
At one time he was said to have been 
worth—4, e., to have been possessed of— 
some $200,000, which he blew in. These 
terms are slang, politely termed col- 
loquialisms. Their use in a reputable 
journal seems to require some apology, 
which commonly takes the form of quo- 
tation marks ; those are omitted now, and 
the apology is mentioned without being 
remade, because no other terms than 
slangy ones so well describe the case of a 
sport who had the dough, but blew it in. 
The line of plungers is a long one. And 
while nobody can approve the very short- 
term endowment life policy in general 
as a financial proposition, it is clearly well 
applicable to the cases of spendthrift and 
plunger. Tardily learned wisdom is 
better than none. If the reckless youth 
can only gather an operative grain of 
sense for himself (or if some one else 
can apply it for him) and can preface his 
plunging career by providing, through 
life insurance, a safe cushion to fall upon, 
he will thus have one more opportunity 
granted him financially. Suppose the 
unfaithful steward of the parable had 
done this? 
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Our Exports 


THE article which we printed last 
week by the famous European econ- 
omist, M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, has at- 
tracted a great deal gf attention. It is 
becoming more and more evident, as he 
said, that “ American industry certainly 
enjoys, at the present time, numerous ad- 
vantages which will soon give it the su- 
premacy in many branches of produc- 
tion, particularly those relating to ma- 
chinery.” The Journal of Commerce 
last week compiled the exports statistics 
for the United States for the year end- 
ing August 3Ist, 1901. It seems that 
the value of these exports was $1,500,- 
613,236. This is the first time in the 
history of the United States export trade 
that the figures for a twelve months’ 
period have been over one and a half bil- 
lion dollars. The Washington Bureau 
of Statistics, in its export statements, is- 
sued each month, gives a total for the lat- 
est twelve months, and compares it with 
the corresponding twelve months in pre- 
ceding years. Such a table shows the 
imports and exports ‘in each twelve 
months ending with August 31st, from 
1896 to 1901, as follows: 

Year ending 


August 31st. Imports. 


$737,163,827 
756,673,034 
623,192,020 
723,232,313 


Exports. 
$906,403,525 
1,066,603,779 
1,236,643,922 
1,269,504,882 

848,675,810  —1,399,000,520 
843,681,360 —1,500,613,236 

From the table we see that during the 
five-year period from August 31st, 1896, 
to August 31st, 1901, our exports have 
increased more than 50 per cent., while 
our imports have increased less than 15 
per cent. Of course, as M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu says, this cannot continue in- 
definitely, for “no well founded com- 
merce can exist unless it is based upon 
equivalent exchanges.” But, fortunate- 
ly, the policy of President Roosevelt is 
announced as favoring reciprocity with 
foreign nations. 

In classifying our exports, agricultural 
products form 63.7 per cent. of the total, 
and they have remained at about that per 
cent. for the last ten years. Manufac- 
tures now form 29 per cent. of the total 
exports, while in 1896 they formed 28.3. 
During the last year, however, the ex- 
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‘ports of manufactures have not kept pace 


with those of the other industries. This 
reduction is about equally divided be- 
tween copper, iron and steel. The re- 
duction in copper exports is chiefly due 
to the increased demand for copper in 
other parts of the world for use in elec- 
trical and other industries. That in iron 
and steel is apparently due somewhat to 
the partial suspension of manufacturing 
activities in certain lines in the past few 
weeks, partially to the reduced demand 
abroad. The growth of exports is fur- 
ther illustrated by the fact that the 
monthly statements have not for more 
than two years fallen below the hundred- 
million-dollar line. The table which fol- 
lows compares the monthly exports in 
each of the twelve months ending with 
August, 1896, and August, 1901, and il- 
lustrates the growth which has occurred 
in the intervening period: 
1895. 
$58,540,063 
87,090,972 
87,312,581 
92,529,117 
1896. 
86,970,028 
77,701,904 
75,574,184 
71,091,747 
66,568,263 
66,705,871 
67,717,789 
68,601,006 


1900. 
$115,901,722 
163,388,511 © 
136,702,324 
145,889,865 

1901. 
136,325,601 
112,957,014 
124,473,643 
120,754,190 
124,567,911 
102,774,263 
109,451,775 
107,426,417 


September 
October 
November 
December 


January 
February 





Total twelve months 
ending August. .$906,403,525 


a 


$1,500,613,236 


Tue Brazilian Review says: “ We 
venture to predict there will be no altera- 


tion of the tariff in favor of United 
States flour this year.” 


....It is rumored that important plans 
for the practical consolidation of the en- 
tire Vanderbilt system of railroads is in 
course of operation. 


....Dividends and 
nounced: 


Atchison, Topeka € Santa Fé Railway, cou- 
pon No. 12, payable Oct. st. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co., $1 se 
per share, nag Oct. 15th. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., pre- 
ferred, (quarterly), 134 per cent., payable Oct 
Ist. 

N. Y. Central & Hudson River Railroad, 
1 per cent., payable Oct. 15th. 

National Shoe & Leather Bank (quarterly), 
1 per cent., payable Oct. 1st. 


coupons an- 
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ECZEMA 


How it reddens the skin, itches, oozes, dries and 
. scales ! 
Some people call it tetter, milk crust or salt rheum. 
The suffering from it is sometimes intense; local 
applications are resorted to—they mitigate, but can- 
not cure. 


It proceeds from humors inherited or acquired and 
persists until these have been removed 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA 


positively removes them, has radically and perma- 
nently cured the worst cases, and is without an equal 
for all cutaneous eruptions. 





Hoop’s PIu1s are the best cathartic. Price 2% cents. 


AN IDEAL LIGHT For STUDENTS 
**Miller’s Ideal” 


Study Lamp gives a perfect light and plenty 
of it. It has a new device for regulating 
the wick which is the most simple and dur- 
able, the best device ever made. It is as 
easy to rewick the lamp as it is a common 
flat wick burner. Use regular kerosene oil. 
The lamp being new your dealer may not 
have them in stock. Insist on his getting one 
for you. If he will not, we will send one lamp complete as 
illustration (No. 0 size) in Nickel finish, on receipt of $3.00. 
We do not prepay express. Boxed f rshipment, one weighs 
about 20lbs We make lamps of all kinds. 
EDWARD MILLER & CO.,{ Established isu. 
28 & 30 West Broadway, bet. Park Pl. & Barclay St., New York. 


The St. Denis, 


‘Broadway and 11th St., New York. 
Opposite Grace Church. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 

The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its 
Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 
Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service, 
and Moderate Prices. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 
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VERMILYE & CO. 
BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds Members of the 


New York and Bost 
and Other Investment Securities, "Snebdoteaen. 


Deposits received and interest allowed on balances subject to draft 


at sight. 
All securities listed at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore Stock Exchanges bought and sold on commission 
High-class Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 


delivery. 
N.Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


NASSAU and PINE STS. 
— c...8 a 3 3 
COFFEE. GROWN. C. 
Requires only TWO-THIRDS 
the regular quantity. Always packed 
> in 1-lb. trade-mark red bags. Good 


Coffees 12c. and i1fc. Good Teas S0c 
and 35c. 


For special terms address 
The Great American Tea Co., 
31 and 38 big Le New York. 
P. 0. Box 289 


PEOPLE WANTING 


Furnaces 
°” Ranges 


SHOULD WRITE TO 


Richardson & Boynton Co. 


MANUFACTURERS. 


232-234-236 Water St, N.Y. 
84 Lake St., Chicago. (Established 1849.) 


Photo Electrotype Engraving GO. 


DESIGNERS, and 
 s& ENGRAVERS, 


RHINELANDER 232 to 238 William Street, 
BUILDING, NEW YORK. 

















Telephone, $704 John. 








Down 


the bad, but be just to the good. The 
Soap Powder which tries your patience 





isn’t PEARLINE—nor “same as.” 
Don’t be prejudiced against a good 
thing because the imitations are dis- 
appointing. 
Soap-Powdcr—original, best, safest. 
It’s success is the cause of the wn 
imitations. 


Pearline Best 22, Test 


PEARLINE is OGhe 
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Spencer Trask &Co 


BANKERS 


27 & 29 Pine St., New York 
Now ready for distribution, 
and mailed upon request, 
September Descriptive List of 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Branch Office 65 State St.,Aibany 
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Speculation 


The securities in which we deal are 
the acme of stability, paying a regular 
and handsome income. We recom- 
mend nothing else to our customers. 
We mail a list to anyone asking for it. 


lo OF: arom Gay 


BOSTON NEW YORA 
3/ DEVONSHIRE ST / NASSAU ST 
PHILADELPHIA MONTREAL 





42/ GHESTNUT ST. CANADA L/FE BLOG 
O/ Per annum clear of taxes or other ex- 
penses, secured by FIRST MORT- 
O GAGES on farms worth three times the 
amount of the loan, in the Blue Grass and Corn Belt 
Regions of Missouri and Iowa. Never lost a dollar 
for a client in 22 years in business. 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND LIST OF LOANS. 


BEVERLEY H. BONFOEY, 
5 Main Street, UNIONVILLE, MISSOURI. 


O 





NET INCOME, 


FIRST MORTGAGES 


On IMPROVED COTTON P = 
TATIONS in LOUISIANA. , _ 


O.: Favorable Laws to Lender. No tax on 
mortgages. Homestead waived. 


GEORGE WESLEY SMITH, - Rayville, Louisiana. 


to 6% Interest. We have sold 
our mortgages for 22 years 
without loss to any pur- 
chaser. We now offer choice first 
mortgages in the fertile and 
well-watered Black-Waxy belt of 
Texas and contiguous territory 
of Oklahoma. 


LOANS GUARANTEED 


_Address for pamphlet and list of loans, 


THE BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT CO. 
Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SIDNEY E. MORSE 
a40 Nassau Street, New York 





RICHARD DELAFIELD, President. STUYVESANT FISH 
Vice-President. ALBERT H. WIGGIN, Vice-President. GEORGE 
. HICKOK, Cashier, EDWARD J. BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 


$2,000,000 
Surplus....ccsccsccccccccesees $3,000,000 


[RECTORS: Joseph T. Moore, 
, Charles Sternbach, Charles § 
khill Potts, A it Belmont, Richard Delafiel 
Appleton, John Jacob Astor, ae 8. Hickok, 
Vietor, Hermann Oelrichs, Albert H. Wiggin. 
Issues Letters of Credit for Travelers available in 
all parts of the world. 


TEXAS INVESTMENTS 


FARIS, RANCHES AND SAN ANTONIO CITY 
PROPERTY FOR SALE AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


Five years’ experience as land surveyor and fifteen years 
in loaning money on real estate for non-residents and 
foreign loan com ies. Will receive money to loan on real 
estate in amounts of not less than $5,000, netting investor 
6% interest. Address 


E. B. CHANDLER, Chandler Bidg., San Antonio, Texas. 
Reference: New YORK INDEPENDENT. 
Our Customers 


3 0 Y EA R +) Have Tested... 


lowa Farm Loan Mortgages 
List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


John Hancock Bldg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, CHICAO. 
Home office established 1871. Iowa Falls, Iowa. 


0 OKLAHOMA MORTGAGES 
Secured on well improved farms worth three times 
Gnio ‘without a de 
Peteren cee Tor ehom f sm loaning. - Write for 


further particulars. Send for pamphlet, “ Zruth 
About Oklahoma,” free. 
H. H. HAGAN, GuTHRIE, OKLAHOMA. 























to 8 dividend paying stocks @ specialty. 
Highest bank references. Send for list. 
ROBT. E. STRAHORN, Spokane, Wash. 


% WATER AND LIGHT BONDS and 
fe 
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UARTERLY REPORT OF 
THE ORIENTAL BANK 
at the close of business on the 12th day of September, 1901: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and Giscounts.........essecseee 
Overdrafts 


Hee e ee eeseeecesetesesesesseseees eeeeececcccccces 


Due from a; proved reserve nts 
Banking house : d lot = 


te sevcececceeesGl 091,179 68 
$1,591 me 94 





le 
“ban I tenders and circulating notes of saceorael 


Cash items, viz.: Bilisand checks for the “""""” 
next day’s exchanges ,096 58 


Other items carried as cash 15,272 12— — 85,868 70 70 
$2,673,681 91 91 


98,830 00 


LIABILITIES. 
Copies = paid in, in cash 





800,000 00 
Ose08 15 
699,066 88 


Sui 
Un 
I 
I 


savi 


an 
eae not included under any of leonotoes heads, 
viz.: Unpaid dividends. 


State of New — County of New York, 88.: 


NELSON -G. AYRES. President, and JOSRPH E, KEHOE, 
ge eR of aad ‘Oriental J Bunk, a bank located and doing business at 


rye = 3 as Ly 
being dul yaw h for 
report, with the « schedule a 
rect in all respec edge and belief, and 
they — say 4 - po business ae ea said bank has been 
transacted at the location required by the banking law (Chap. 689, 
Laws of 1892), and not elsewhere; and that the above report is 
made in compliance with an ——- notice received from the 
Superintendent of Banks, designating the 12th day of September, 
1901, as the day on a: ae report shall be made. 


LSON G. AYRES, President. 
JOSEPH E. KEHOE, Cashier. 


Severally subscribed and — to by both deponents the 16th 
day of September, 1901, before m: . E parc 


“GYRILL 
Notary Public, New York a “ 
[Seal of Notary.) utetewon 3 





Qrenrams REPORT OF 


THE RIVERSIDE BANK, 
of New York City, at the close of business on the 12th day of 
September, 1901: 


RESOURCES. 
Jomnn end Ginceents...0. Pe. coccee becccccce Sar “e 


Cash item: 
= ans, Vis checks for the went day’s ex- 


other fees < carried as cash.. 


$1,294,619 44 
- 1 000 00 


20°36 84 
1,054,828 19 


10,214 41 
20 00 


LIABILITIES. 
Surplus fan stock paid in, in cash.. 
vided { rofits, less current expenses and taxes paid. 
Due depositors : pe Lan 
= at companies, nana, 7 Lessee = 


Unpaid MIIRENG Sa: 06s, <. coe Sep MPR es Bee om 


1,294,619 44 
* e of New York, County of New York, ss.: ’ 
H.C, COPELAND, President, and H. H. BIZALLION, Cashierof 
Riverside Bank, a benk located and doing business at No. 962 
Eighth oe ae in ine city of New York, in said county, 
sworn, each for aes. — —_ “i tat tt al report, wi 
an 


le. 

H. % OOPRLA ND, Presicent. 

H. H. BIZALLION, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and — to by both deponents, the 17th 


day of September, 1901, before m 
"SELAH Vv. D. TOMPKINS, 
[Seal of Notary.] Notary Public 8, N. Y, Co. 








HARVEY FISK 
AND SONS 


Bankers and Dealers 


United States 
Government 


BONDS 


New York Boston 





UARTERLY REPORT OF 
THE PLAZA BANK 
at the close of business September 12th, 1901. 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts... 


a 
59.482 16 
17,619 18 


99,801 00 
Cash ite ms, Viz. 
Bilis _ checks for the next day’s ex- 


chai 
Other 


f nd 

Surplus fan a. less current expenses and taxes paid "122/640 6 
Reserved for ta: 2,000 00 
Due depositors.. 

Due trust companies, banks, bankers, 

ers, and savings banks 





State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 


W. McMASTER Lng a rectdems., and C. Ww. PARSON, Vice- 
Pe ey of The Plaza B , & bank located and doing business 
at No. 753 Fifth Avenue, in "the City of New York, in said coun 7° 
being duly sworn, each ae nimneelé, says that the foregoing a . 
with the schedule accom he same,is true and correct in all 
respects, to the best of his know bod, and belief, and they further 
say that the usual business of said bank has been transacted at the 
location required by the banking law (Chap. 689, Laws of 1892, 
not elsewhere, and that the above report is made in com 
with an official notice received from the Superintendent o 
designating the 12th ona - September, 1901, as the day on which 


such report shall be mad 
W. MoMASTER MILLS, President. 
Cc. W. PARSON, Vice-President. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both — the 17th 
day of September, 1901, before me, 


[Seal of Notary,] Notary Pubite. New York County. 
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THE MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, co CONNECTICUT. 
ASSETS OVER $7,000,000. 
Debentures and first mortgage loans 
upon real estate. 
27TE WTHAR, 


DIVIDENDS 


THE NATIONAL SHOE AND LEATHER BANK OF 
THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
New York, Roptombor 18, 1901. 
NINETY-SIXTH (96TH) DIVIDEND. 

The Directors have declared a quarterly dividend of One Per 
Cent., payable, free of tax, October 1, 1901, until which date the 
transfer book will be closed. 

JOHN I. COLE, Cashier. 











THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE RAIL- 
WAY COMPANY. 

Coupons No. 12, due Oct. 1, 1901, from the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe Railway Company GENERAL MORTGAGE FOUR PER 
CENT. BONDS will be pafd on and after that date, upon presenta- 
ton at the office of the company, No. 59 Cedar Street, New York 


ity. 
H. W. GARDINER, Assistant Treasurer. 
New York, September 15, 1901. 





THE CHICAGO, KOCK ISLAND AND PACIFIC 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 
- OFFICE OF TREASURER 
Chicago, Illinois. September 18, 1901. 
A Quarterly Dividend of $1.25 per share will be paid November 
ist, next, to the Shareholders of this Company’s stock registered 
as such on the closing of the Transfer Books. 
The Transfer Books will close at 8 o’clock P. M. on the 20th day 
of September, and reopen at 10 o’clock A. M.on the 80th day of 
September, 1901. F. E. HAYNE, Treasurer. 





NEW YORK CENTRAL AND HUDSON RIVER 
RAILROAD COMPANY. 
Office of the Treasurer, New York, Sept. 20, 1901. 
The Board of Directors of this Company, at a meeting held this 
day, declared a dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER 
CENT. on its capital stock, payable at this office on the 15th da’ 
of October next, to stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on Monday, the 30th inst. 
GEORGE 8. PRINCE, Treasurer. 


American Telephone and Telegraph Co, 


A Dividend of ONE AND A HALF DOLLARS per share will 
be paid on Tuesday, October 15, 1901. to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business on Monday, September 39, 1901. 

The transfer books will be closed from October 1 to Octo- 
ber 14, 1901, both days included. 
WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer, 





September 18, 1901. 





WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 
New York, Sept. 11, 1901. 
DIVIDEND NO. 182. 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly dividend od 
ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. upon the capital stoc 
of this —— payable at the office of the Treasurer on ~y : 
after the 15th day of October next to shareholders of reco : 
the close of the transfer books on the 20th day of September next. 


M. T. WILBUR, Treasurer. 





. YPE COMPANY. 
mauceseenthebvassaans wees *; York, September 10, 1901. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors, held this day, @ regular 
quarterly dividend of TWO AND A HALF PERCE T. 
clared, payable on and after September 30th, 1901, to the t 
holders of record on Saturday, September 14th, 1901, at one 
o’clock P. M. 1901 
The transfer books will close on Saturday, September ich, 5 . 
at one o’clock P. M. and reopen. on Tuesday. October ist, :901, a 
ten o’clock A. M. FRED’K J. WARBURTON, Treasurer. 





OFFICE OF ae 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC AND MANUFAC- 
TURING CUMPANY. 
New York, September 17th, 1901. 

At a meeting held this day it was resolved: that a grat div- 
idend of ONE AND THREE-QUARTERS PER CENT. (144%) upon 
the Preferred Stock of the Company be declared, payable to 
stockholders of record October ist, 1901, and that the transfer 
books of the Preferred Stock be closed on Septemver 2ist, 1901, at 
12 o’clock noon, and opened on October 2d, 1901, at 10.0 o’clock 
A.M. T. W. SIEMON, Assistant Treasurer. 





THE UNION BAG & PAPER COMPANY. 
Broeawes, New York City, Sept. 10th, 1901. 
The regular guarent dividend of ONE AND THREE-QUAR- 
TERS PER CENT. on the preferred stock of the Union Bag and 
Paper Company hasthis day been declared. —_ Octoner ist, 
1901, to stockholders of record at the close of business on Septem- 
ber 14th, 1901. The transfer books of the preferred stock will 
close at 12 M. on September 14th, and will reopen at 10 A.M. on 


October 1st, 1901. 
FRANK WASHBURN, Treasurer. 


INSURANCE 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 


of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


ASSETS, Jan. ist,1901 - $26,245,622.04 

LIAMLITIZAG - = ~« 23,920;986.53 

SURPLUS - - - - 2,324,635.51 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 








1851 1901 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 71 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 
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New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, [lass. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1901 - $30,924,972.41 
LIABILITIES .- : 27,881,474.14 


$3,043,498.27 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
Casu distributions paid upon all policies. 
Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
up insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
¢ — paarate. aida 

ets rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company’s Office. _ " 


Benj. F- Stevens, Pres. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary, 


Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Pres. 
Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE, 


B. W. SCOTT, President. 


346 Broadway, - New York. 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent ana temporary usefulness to ac- 
tive business men. /ermanent, giving a large 
amount of indemnity for the family ; ¢emforary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss by death 
while engaged in speculative operations. It 
specially provides for practical wants. 


German American 
Insurance Company 
New Vork 


agth ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1st, rgor. 


Cash Capital, Pal = at = $1,000,000.00 
Reserve for all Liabilities, - - - 3,408,569.64 
NetSurplu, - - - - <= °4,267,731.70 


TOTAL ASSETS, - $8,676,281.34 














1901 FIRE INSURANCE 1901 


NATIONAL, oF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 


STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1901. 
Capital Stock, all cash 1.00¢ 
Re-Insurance Reserve b 





2045, 

27'2,/ 
1,538 
grew 


$4,851,789 34 














Tota) Assets, Jan. ist, 1901 
. JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
R- R. STILLMAN, Secretary. 

H. A. SMITH, Asst, Secretary, 





STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Ist, 1901, 


ASSETS,.....0sccccceccceccicescccese BIT yd 15,082.80 
15,934,181.90 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) ..$1,840,850.90 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 218 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent 


A POLICY ww cue 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 








Is the simplest and safest 
form of contract, 


It affords immediate and absolute protection to the family and 
the estate, 

It supplies a fund tor wife and children against the hour of 
greatest trial. 

The Washington pays Endowments and death claims prompt- 
ly, and loans money to its policy-holders, 

Its Trust-Fund policies. with low premiums and cash guaran- 
tees, is unsurpassed. 

If you wanta policy for which you will 
premium on an ordinary life policy, buy 
Interchangeable-Term Policy. 


ay about halt the 
e Washington’s 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 
E. S. FRENCH, Vice-President. 





1860“~~* THE A*1901 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
GEORGE H. BURFORD, PRESIDENT. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 

GEO. G. WILLIAMS, . . Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank 
JOHN J. TUCKER, <1 oer Builder 
E. H. PERKINS, Jr., » Ride Nat Bank 
JAMES R. PLUM, - «© « ceeasner 

Active and successful Agents who desire to make DIRECT 
CONTRACTS with this well-established and progressive 
Company, thereby securing for themselves not only an im- 
mediate return for their work, but also an increasing annual 
income commensurate with their success, are invited to com- 
municate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 3d Vice-President, 
at the Company’s Office, 277 Broadway, New York City. 


Assets over = = = $8,000,000. 
Insurance in Force, over $40,000,000. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company. 


New York, January 22d, 1 
The Trustees, in conformity- with the Charter of the ¢ Com- 
y, submit the following statement of its affairs on the 
ist of December, 1900: 

Premiums on Marine risks from 1st January, 
1900. to 31st December, 1900 

Premiums on Policies not marked ae ist Jan- 
uary, 1900.. . 

Total Marine Seenaiuns. 


Premiums marked off from 1st J werent 1900, 
to 31st ene 1900 
Interest received 
during the yeas $346,028.89 


Rent receive 
23,833.36 $369,862.25 


$3,278, 413.54 


828,796.25 


. $3.407,886.18 


during the year 


Losses paid dur- 

ing the year 

which were es- 

timated in 1899 

and previous 
zg Sehemim 





and were = 


paid 
$1,101,744.24 
$1,517,947.05 


Less Salvages.. 50, '307.00 $1,367,640.05 


Returns of Pre- 
miums and Ex- 
$399,096.13 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and State of wd York Stock, 








00 
1,693,805.82 


William ‘Streets, cost 
Paid ound erection of new 
bu .. 622,873.59 
Other Real} Estate and Claims 
due the Company. 75,000.00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 
Cash in the handsof European Bankers to pay 
losses under policies payable in foreign 
countries 


oie 050,000.00 


1,747 ,873.59 
1,156,783.60 


95,818.81 
»434.83 


for which certificate 
seventh of Ma 


By order of ¢ : iy J. H. CHAPMAN, “anne 


TRUSTEES. 
William E. Dodge. 
Cornelius Eldert 


Gustav Amsinck, 
Francis M. Bacon, 
Vernon H. Brown, Ewald Fleitmann, 
Waldron P. Brown, a, —- 
bdo walt A Boulton, Hora 

Clement % "Griscom, 
Leander N. Lovell 
Clifford A. Hand, 
Anson W. Hard, 
John D. Hewlett, 


Charles D. Leverich, 
Levi P. M 


James H. Dunham, ” 


A. A. RAVEN, President, 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t, 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 
B IND E 'R S to hold thirteen copies of Taz InpzE- 
PENDENT will be furnished by us at 
the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
180 Fulton Street, New York. 








If You Are lockian 
for a Country Home 


ON THE WATER, OR 


If You Understand 
Handling Real Estate 


you will be interested in property 
at New Rochelle, N. Y., to which 
we hold title and which we must 
realize on to settle an account. 

Pictures, description, etc., sent 
on application, or call at our office 
and we will give full particulars. 





CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 
Continental Building, 46 Cedar Street, 





. M. ALLEN, President. 
WM. B. FRANKLIN, - = Vice-President 
F. B. Ae - _Second Vice-President 
J. B. RCE, - - = Secretary 
B. INERD ~ Treasurer 
F. MIDDLEBROOK, ~ ” Asst. Secretary 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company, 

PHILADELPHIA. 
Ninety-first 

Annual Statement. 


Cash Capital pekkadsebobebbbbnh ses ecesnbbenanseusesie 
Reserve for re-insurance and all other claims. . 
Surplus over all Liabilities 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1901......$2, 477, 069.00 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President, 


‘‘ 
L 











(ASS PED 








Ghe Autobiography of a 


“ 


Life Insurance Policy. 





‘gy AM only a piece of paper 18 inches one way, 
4 and 22 inches the other; but the story of 

my life may interest some people who take 
thought of the “little things.” 

I can boast of the very best ancestry, for I am 
of the finest stock, and when I first came into 
existence at the mills, the large sheet, of which 
I was a part, was approved, and passed into the 
best of society ‘wherever it moved. Then I got 
into the hands of a man who cut me off from 
the rest of my immediate family and established 
me as distinct from my brothers and sisters, 
tho we lived together for some months after- 
ward. We next went through a lot of machinery 
and received printed impressions, tho you will 
note that these were not exactly, strictly speak- 
ing, my first impressions, as I was quite preco- 
cious from my youth up. 

I soon discovered that I had been imprinted 
with the name of a great Life Insurance Com- 
pany, and that, in blank, I was ready to convey 
to some one the Company’s guarantee of pro- 
tection to his family. Soon thereafter my services 
were brought into requisition. A clerk took me 
down, and with many flourishes made it ap- 
parent that I was to be owned by a Mr. John 
Jones, who had asked me to come and provide 
for his wife, Mary Jones, after his death. I was 
duly inscribed with the signature of the President 
and Secretary, and went out into the world with 
a very “ biggety,” self-important feeling. I went 
a long, long way in an envelope that was very 
crowded, and became quite weary of the journey, 
when I finally came into the daylight and found 
myself in the hands of an agent. I knew he was 
an agent, for he talked so much, and my ac- 
quaintances who had been in his office before had 
told me about him. He put me in his pocket and 
carried me to Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones, I am sorry to say, did not seem to 
appreciate me as much as I hoped he would, for 
he made some remark about agents being so 
numerous nowadays that men had to take in- 
surance to get rid of them. When he began to 
look more carefully, however, and saw that I was 
capable of bringing so much happiness to his 
family, if anything occurred to him so that he 
could not take care of them, he handed the agent 
something that I guessed was money or a check. 


his pocket, and his wife saw me for the first 
time, with very evident pleasure. She smiled and 
kissed him, and I really felt quite pleased with 
myself for having been the cause of so much 

satisfaction, for it seemed everybody was happy. 

The Company sent me -ut on my mission with- 
out any sign of reluctance, the agent parted with 

me with evident pleasure, and now these people 

were rejoiced at my coming into their possession. 

I was then put away in a dark place and did not 

see the daylight for a long, long time. It seemed 

to me it was ages, tho I know once I was out 

for a few minutes and heard my owner talking 

in a worried tone. He finally said: ‘“ Well, if 

misfortune should come to me, and sickness and 

death, my wife won’t suffer, and last of all, will 

I give up this policy.” 

The next thing I remember, I was taken out 
of the box where I had been kept and two or 
three people were standing around, and one was 
the lady I had seen who smiled so sweetly at 
me when I was in her home that night. I was 
glad to see her smile again, tho she was dressed 
in black, and she cried a little when she smiled 
this time. Then I was carefully inspected and 
I heard her say, “No one ever had a better 
husband than mine, for this $10,000 policy helps 
to take his place in taking care of the children 
and me, and it says I receive a yearly income as 
long as I live, or have the cash now, whichever 
I prefer.” Then she cried again, and said that 
altho he was dead she felt as tho this policy 
was his living representative, and wasn’t I 
proud? Well, then I was receipted and sent 
back to the Company and filed away here, where 
I am now, with some other old and musty papers 
(for I must admit I was getting a little ashamed 
of my age), and here I must stay forever and 
ever, I expect. But I have not lived in vain, I 
think, and if every paper as big as I am did as 
much for homes and educational advantages as 
I have done, they would soon have to close up 
the poorhouses and orphan asylums, and jails 
and penitentiaries. 

« Now think a minute, you who are reading this, 
my life’s history, and when you are put away in 
a dark, musty place, can you say you have ful- 
filled the purposes of your existence as well as 


¢ That night whe. he went home he carried me in I have carried out mine? 











[LOOK 4 AT THE LABELS! }| |¢ ‘&- , | 
ge» THEGENUINE |} . 


PIANOS 





are receiving more favorable comments to- 
day from an artistic standpoint than all 
other makes combined. 


CHOCOLATE . atlas 


Comparisons. 


: a: oe y By our easy payment plan, every family 
i Sk ——— in moderate circumstances can own a VOS@E 
all. paes piano, We allow a liberal price for old in- 
4 fate EeSe struments in exchange, and deliver the piano 





PUT UP IN PACKAGES LIME THESE 








in your house free of expense, You can 
deal with us at a distant point the same as 
in Boston. Send for catalogue and full 
information, 


Waren a Eee VOSC & SONS PIANO CO. 


__ ESTABLISHED 1780. DORCHESTER. MASS.) 163 Boylston Street, = = = Boston. 




















Canfieid 
DRESS 
abs, 2 


Worry kills more people 
than work. We have a 
plan to cure sleepless- 
ness by making finan- 


' ASTIC, 
a oS sor askiD 
A poor man can live Guaranteed 


well and save money. ‘ PERSPIRATION re 
Write for (free) booklet. PROOF 


sn: idtion Shs EASILY WASHED. 


‘s No other Shield has 
Penn Mutual Life | these advantages 


Insurance Co., SOLD: EVERYWHERE. 


Philadelphia, Pa. CANFIELD RUBBER CO. 
—~ NEW YORK 
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